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HE first thing I want to say is 
in regard to the best time for 
cutting the hay 
hay crops are, of course, for- 

Nature has made 


age crops. 


the stems to support the seed, and the 
are to help in the production of the seeds. 
ty the stems and the leaves die and are ready to return to the 


leaves 
maturity 
sol 
the plant another year. 


the seed usually is at its best at maturity. 
plant. It is tender as long 
mastieated and digested before their stems ripen. 
plant ripens all parts become fiberlike and woody; they lose their 
juicy bulk and are less appetizing when so fed to live stock. 

While there is more weight in ripe hay, I always want to get my 
hay made before it gets very ripe. 
et quite ripe, as they say they can cure it so much easier; but 


easil) 


hay 
animals do so much bet- 
ter on less ripened hay 
that it is worth while to 
take the extra time for 
curing. I will give my 
plan for making hay, be- 
ginning at cutting and 
going through to the 
time until it is put in 
the barn. Most of our 


hay alfalfa, but all 
kinds of hay on our 
farm are made on the 


same plan. We nearly 
always commence mowing 
in the afternoon. If we 
are to cut a large amount 
we start at noon, but if 
it is just a small piece we 
start just so that we may 
get through at quitting 
time. If we are working 
on a large job and want 
to keep the mower go- 
ing we try to get the 
most of it cut in the after- 
noon. If we are working 
in the hay and there 
comes a cloudy day we 
aim to keep the mower 
going all day. 

Gentle Art of Curing 

After the hay is down 
we always use the side 
delivery rake. If it is 
hot, drying weather we 
Start the rake the next 
mormng after it is cut 
down. The rake is started 
about 10 o’clock and is 
kept going until the cut 
part is in windrow. If 
the weather is not of the 
very drying kind, we do 
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l and deeay, whereas the seeds spring into new life and reproduce 
As seeds are nature’s object in plant growth 
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Frank Ruklen tells how he does  % ». 


crop. Our the we, 


the job on his Ohio farm 


damp. 
bothered the day after it is raked. 


As the seeds reach 


and push it together in small piles. 
Not so with the rest of the 
as itis growing. Therefore plants are more 
When the 


boys to ride the horses. 


tool for making much hay cheaply. 
pensable. 


Many of my neighbors let their enough for all hay grown. 


are 








feet 


end 
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larger the windrow. 
in the windrow the day following the 
day it is cut, unless the weather is quite 
And unless there is the appearance of rain the windrew is not 
The morning of the second day 
after the hay is raked, as soon as the dew is off, we go along, all hands, 
There are three of us, as I keep 
two hands all the time and do not hire any extra help for haying, except 
Three of us can pile from four to five tons an 
hour. After that we are ready to get the hay in the barn. 

I have never used a hay loader, but I know the louder is a great 
With shortage of labor it is indis- 
We have a barn at each end of the farm and have room 
We hardly ever use wagons for hauling 
in hay. That is the reason I do not have a hay loader. 
in both barns, and use the same set of slings for both barns. Now is 
the time that our extra help comes into play. 


4-inch 
using 


Over 
make 


60 rods we often only use 





























Making Hay on an Average Farm 


The bottom picture shows a field which had been an old pasture. Restocked 
and top-dressed each year with fertilizer it now yields four tons of hay an acre in 
two cuttings. The top picture shows three tons of hay an acre on the farm of 
Harry Spencer of Chester county, Pa. He says top-dressing with fertilizer does the 
work. To the left at the top is shown the difference in quantity of hay on a square 
yard when fertilizer is used and when not. The difference is 1% tons an acre, 
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I aim always 
according to 


.noon. 
windrow 


The drier the time the 


1 Jike to get all 


I] have a track 


We have four slings to 


take hay into barn, with a light sled for each sling. The sleds are made 
by taking planks 2 inches by 6 or 8 inches and 8 or 12 feet long. 
fastened together with 2 by 


These 


or 2 by 6t-ineh pieces, 6 
iong, bracing the runner by 
three pieces, one at each 


a third in the middle. 


these boards are nailed to 
the platform. ‘The light 
boards on top when nailed down 
give a sled ready for use, 

If the distance is only 40 to 


three 


sleds and two horses and riders. 
If the distance is more than that 
always use the four sleds 
and slings, but always have 


a horse and rider less 
than sled. A singletree 
is used on sled. The 
man at the rope fixes the 
sling on sled ready to 
load; the boy rides the 
horse and takes the sled 
to the field; a man in 
field loads the sleds. As 
soon as rider gets loaded 
he takes the sled to the 
barn and the man at the 
rope hitches the horse 
onto the empty sled and 
the rider starts for an- 
other load. As soon as 
that sled is gone the 
man at the rope attaches 
the barn rope to the 
sling, and horse and 
boy at the barn take 
the load in the barn. 
On bottom of the sling 
we have a wire at- 
tached. To this we at- 
[To Page 509.] 
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Move Dairy Produce Faster, Mr Hoover 

When food legislation was under way in con- 
gress last spring it was thought, Mr Hoover, that 
definite help would result to producers and con- 


; through a revision of the old, out-of-date 


8 el 

methods of distribution. You were warmly wel- 
comed, Mr Hoover, because both producers and 
consumers thought you would correct some of 
the evils of distribution. Producers had discov- 
ered that some commodities cost almost twice 


aus much to move from the farm to the city 


eceived for such produce. 


kitchen as the farmer 


There were so many people, you see, who were 
dealing in these prodnuets, and all had to have 
their profits, so that when milk or eggs or po- 
tatoes or fruit or vegetables any perishable 


food, in fact, was moved to market, these car- 


riers and middlemen absorbed much if not the 


greater part of the money the consumers paid 
for the 
Ilence the 


for his share 


product 

producer was not left very much 
Therefore, producers thought the 
first thing you would do would be to clean up 


this mess, weed out a lot of these unnecessary 


middlemen and put the food tratle upon a more 
scientific distributing basis Instead of doing 
this, however, your oilice started out on another 
tack. You began by fixing prices and talking 
nbout conserving food and saving. All very 
good if it had been intelligently directed. You 
had just previously urged farmers to produce 
more, and they did, as you well know. 

They produced, for instance, the biggest po- 
tato crop ever known. When you told consum- 
ers to save and conserve they applied it to po- 
tatoes, and quit buying potatoes. You know the 
result potato farmers. 
When you told people to save and conserve they 
quit eating potatoes, and the potatoes rotted 
and they are still rotting today. How many 
millions of dollars the potato farmers lost, due 
to your unwise conservation plan, can never bé 
stated. It is very large, that is certain. Some 
farmers sold early for good prices, but many 
held in the belief that the government would 
steady the market by encouraging consumption. 

Then you told the people to conserve and save 

; Today the cel- 


immense losses. to 


butter fat. Consumers did so, 
filed to over- 


butter, condensed milk and cheese, 


lars and the storage houses are 
flowing with 
because people think they are doing their it in 
using less or these products. Your unwise con- 


servation plans have caused untold losses to 


dairymen, cs they did to potato growers, and 
dairy industry, 
butter and 
surplus piled up so 
prices at the farm end went way 
production. The result, 


have actuaily threatened the 
beccuse just as soon as less milk, 
cheese were consumed t! 
high that t! 
doy fn 


below cost of 
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Mr Hoover, has been great losses to producers. 
But what is worse is the discouragement that 
came to dairymen. Discouraged, they sold off 
many cows and slaughtered the dairy heifers. 

You now are saying some things about using 
dairy products, but you say it so cautiously that 
so far has it had any effect upon consumers? 
Do not most city people still think they must use 
milk sparingly and consume butter and cheese 
only in minimum quantities? One city friend of 
ours still buys half a pound of butter for her 
maid servant, but that family uses oleo ‘‘to save 
butter!’ Before it is too late, won’t you put 
more steam on to your campaign to move butter 
and cheese, so that the surplus may be used up? 
As we stated here last week, American Agri- 
culturist is glad that something is being done, 
but you should do more and faster! Perhaps 
you fear a shortage of dairy produce later on, 
but won’t the storage supply more than counter- 


balance? 


The Problem of the New Era 

Most sweeping is the policy which the gov- 
ernment commission recommends for the in- 
crease of railroad wages. It is based almost 
upon the theory that from him who hath shall 
be taken to be given to him that hath not. The 
lowest wages are to be most increased, the high- 
est wages are not to be decreased, but all fancy 
salaries are to be leveled down. At least this 
seems to be the theory of the report, which is 
sure to be adopted by Director-General McAdoo, 
although with possibly some modifications. 

Its significance lies in the fact that it bids 
fair to be the first act of the government toward 
bringing about the new social era, the chief 
feature of which may be a leveling up of the 
poor and a leveling down of the rich. 

All this is pretty in theory, but who is going 
to pay the rates that will make possible such 
liberal compensation and still leave say 5 per 
eent per annum for each dollar of real money 
actually invested in railways and vessels? 

The farmer will have to foot a large part 
of this added bill. The stuff that is transported 
to and fram the farm constitutes the major part 
of the freight carried. Farmers constitute a 
much less proportion of passengers, partly be- 
cause they have to stick so close to the farm to 
make both ends meet that they have less time 
to travel than other people. 

In behalf of the American farmer, therefore, 
let us say very frankly, and with the utmost 
patriotism, to Uncle Sam: ‘‘You must raise the 
farmer’s gross income and net return to the 
level provided for labor and capital in other 
vocations, or American agriculture will be de- 
stroyed. Its destruction, of course, would pull 
down all other industries, for they all depend 
upon agriculture. You cannot forever be raising 
wages in other industries without robbing agri- 
culture of its labor. 

“The prices you, Uncle Sam, already have 
fixed upon wheat, wool, etc, restrict the farmer’s 
gross receipts to a point that makes it impos- 
sible for him to meet the scale of war wages in 
other industries. Washington dispatches to the 
newspapers, whether officially inspired or not, 
just now are claiming that farmers expect to 
pay $5 to $7 a day for labor during the grain 
harvest, They cannot do it and prosper. If 
the United States department of labor is back 
of suck exorbitant demands, it is ‘killing the 
goose that lays the golden egg.’ Possibly farm- 
ers will be forced to submit to such extortion 
rather than see their crops lost, but how about 
the area to be sown the coming autumn and 
next year? 

“Uncle Sam, not even you can lift yourself 
by your boot straps. The very existence of your- 
self and all you represent depends upon the 
farmer. You cannot hold down his prices while 
putting up prices generally for other goods and 
other labor. 

“The farmer is brought squarely up against 
this whole problem by the increase in railroad 
wages and rates which you are about to 
authorize. Agriculture must be put on the same 
footing. There must be a drastic curtailment 


of all expenses between producers and consum- 
ers in every industry. 


Of course, too, we must 








all economize and do away with all luxuries and 


nonessentials. These last are the Only two 
means that will stop the vicious and « 
ing cirele of inflated pbices. 

“Uncle Sam, if you had kept all prices and alt 
wages on the basis of $2 for wheat, as you have 
$10 for flour, you would have simplified the ecg. 
nomic situation. If this is now impossible. What 
else can be done except to put the farme, on thé 
same plane as the other fellow? 

“Meanwhile we farmers are backing you up 
to the very limit, Uncle Sam. We will fight with 
you with bare fists, if you cannot give ys better 
weapons. We neither strike nor shir! We do 
not mean to be unreasonable, but you can see 
how it will benefit the national welfare if yoy 
do all you can to help us to do all we ean for 
you. There is no limit to our patriotism, our 
determination or our will to win. We are glad 
also to work with labor, and to treat our help 
right, but we won't stand any dictation from 
labor unions, and have no use for I W Wism” 


ver-Widen- 


The new orders just 
signed by the food administration to contro 
feed prices in harmony with 
flour prices. Th ought to 
succeed in doing this, anq 
we hope they will 
farmers were horribly exploited in th 
during the past winter. We rejoice 


promulgated are de. 


Controlling Mill 
Feed Prices 
Certainly 
eed game 
that the 


government is now tackling this matter jn 
earnest, in response to the farme) insistent 
demand, as voiced chietiy by the American Agri- 


culturist. Our farmers are 
don’t expect the feed market to run wholly in 
their favor, but they do expect more of a square 
deal in it than they got from October to March, 
Our readers should master the new rules, as 
printed on another page, and report a few weeks 
hence to American Agriculturist any infractions 
thereof they meet in their own experience, 


reasonuble; they 


Look out that you get what your woo! is really 
worth, brother farmer and sheep man. Study 
American <Agricultur- 
ist’s article on another 
page of this issue. It 
turns the light upon the official basis of scoured 
wool prices fixed by Uncle Sam. Note how 
widely the amount of pure, clean scoured wool 
may vary between different animals and dif- 
ferent breeds. If the impurities and grease in 
your wool constitute only 40 per cent of its total 
weight, then you are entitled to a price per 
pound for your raw wool equal to ti) per cent of 
the oflicial price for that grade of wool when 
scoured. You see, it is a question of how much 
pure wool there is in your fleeces. In order for 
both growers and buyers of wool to be justly 
dealt with, facilities should be provided for 
determining the proportion of scoured wool 
in each lot of raw wool offered. Otherwise, the 
buyer will apply to all raw wool the highest 
possible per cent of shrinkage, and growers Will 
be “‘done”’ correspondingly. Unless such a test 
is adopted, the farmer easily may be defrauded 
out of 5 to 10 cents a pound on his raw wool, if 
not more. The point at issue is whether mil- 
lions that belong to the farmer shall go into the 
pockets of middlemen and spinners. 


Wool Growers, Beware! 


On the battlefield nothing excites the derision 
and contempt of the soldier so much as the 
“dud” sheli, It pleases 
Scrap the “Dud” Seed him to think that the 
enemy is no more effec- 
tive than the “dud” shell which he sends across. 
In the same sense a farmer is no more effective 
than the kind of seed he uses. If the seed isé 
“dud,” and will not grow, the farmer’s training 
as a soldier of the soil, his heavy artillery of 
tillage, his barrage of cultivation, his ammuti- 
tion of fertilizer, will be of no avail. The crop 
which he is to produce will be weak and ineffet- 
tual, because the shells were “‘duds.” 


The navy department, through its paymaste™ 
general’s office, advises us that “no oleomam 
garine is purchased by the navy. Large qual 
tities of tinned and tub butter are being bought 
at the present time.” ‘ 
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| Startling Facts About Feeding Stoc 


Dr E. V. McCollum of Johns Hopkins university tells some wonderful things 


. hot the whole story in nutrition, 


PROBLEM of feeding farm animals—and 


HE ldgrea—is one of the greatest problems be- 
cab the agricultural world today. Recent in- 
forjns have shed a new light on the problem. 
vestigat™ ” id about this. Then, too, the importance 
ree Se an ivy industry looms up larger than ever 
of the Gi". milk and butter a position of honor 
before, 5). most enthusiastic dairymen scarcely 
that even ie story here told was an address before 
realized I dairy council, but it is so new and star- 


> Nationa ‘ 4 
~ oo ve want every reader of American Agri- 
thing ‘hes 


culturist to have the facts complete.—[The Editor. 

If you go back 10 years and examine some of 
the literature relating to nutrition, either human 
nutrition or animal production, this is about 
what we find: That the subject was just about 
where Prof Atwater of Connecticut left it. It 
had been believed since 1840 or thereabouts, the 
time of the famous chemist, Liebig, who was 
really the father of agricultural chemistry, that 
the essential constituents of an adequate diet 
were proteins and such carbohydrates as starch 
and sugar, fat and certain mineral salts. Liebig 
believed that if we had as much knowledge as 
accurate chemical analysis could give us re- 
garding those constituents of foodstuffs that we 
had the data necessary for the calcu’ation of 
such proportions of wholesome, natural food as 
would, if fed to an animal, induce good nutrition. 
Atwater believed that was so as late as the 90's. 
He believed it to such an extent that he spent 
all of his energies in the perfecting of an ap- 
paratus into which he could put a man, and 
determine, when he was at rest, how much 
energy he was metabolizing, how much heat he 
was giving off, how much carbon dioxide he was 
preathing out. In other words, he was deter- 
mining as accurately as he could, and he did 
it with 
how much energy a man or an animal—no, not 
animals; it was left to Dr Armsby of Pennsyl- 
vania to do the same thing with animals—he 
determined much energy a man needs in 
yarious states of activity. 

His other line of activity was the accumula- 


how 


tion of « monumental volume of literature re- 
gardins composition of American foodstuffs. 
Atwater purchased everything, from oysters on 
the half shell to peas, and determined how 
much energy and protein there were in them, 
and the value of a pound of the article in both 
energy and protein. He believed confidently 
that energy, protein values and digestibility 
were the three factors which determined what 
we should do with the foodstuff in the matter 


of combining it so as to obtain good nutrition. 
But it was the animal husbandrxX men who 
first realized that that was not the whole story. 


The United States has been for more than a 
century land of plenty. We have had avail- 
able for human nutrition all the cereal grains, 


sueh vegetables as beans and peas; we had all 
the products of the field and garden; we had 
the dairy industry; we had the meat industry, 
all available, and at very moderate prices, up 
to recent times, and until recently every food- 
stuff I have listed was available to the humblest 
citizen of the poorest income. It is not to be 
marveled at that when we were eating such a 
variety of foodstuffs, and from so many dif- 
ferent sources, that it should have entirely 
escaped observation that the protein content, 
the energy content and the digestibility were 
Accident took 
are in a general way; chance, rather, took care 
of all the errors into which we might have fallen 
had our diet been of a more restricted character. 


Diseases Due to Diet 


There are certain diseases peculiar to faulty 


diet. One is known as beriberi. It has been 
‘ommon for centuries. nobody knows how many 
centuries, among the rice-eating people of the 
orient, 


The Filipino laborer in the city, who 
buys polished rice and eats it with fish, the Jap- 
aneee laborer, the poor Chinese, many people in 
India, have never attained the size we have 
attained in this country, never have progressed 
10 literature and science, in any of the achieve- 
ments in which we have progressed, as have the 
aga western Europe. We have been free 
at disease in this country. 
Another disease of dietary origin is scurvy. 


nicety that left little to be desired, 


It used to be distressingly common on the long 
sailing voyages of the past, which occupied 
weeks or months, where the sailors were re- 
stricted to a diet of sea biscuit and salt pork, 
and they came down with scurvy. If they passed 
a ship which could supply them with fresh vege- 
tables or orange juice the scurvy would disap- 
pear in two or three weeks and they would be 
on their feet again, It was recognized that the 
disease was caused by faulty diet. Beriberi has 
been associated with the faulty diet of the peo- 
ple I have talked about. 

There is still another type of faulty nutrition 
which we have never suffered from in this coun- 
try until recently. For centuries in parts of Italy 
and parts of France pellagra has been more or 
less of a scourge among the poorer elements of 
populations. Pellagra did not appear in the 
United States until 1907. In 1917, just 10 years 
later, the statistics show us that we have no 
less than 165,000 people afflicted with pellegra 
in the United States. They are nearly all 
grouped in a few states down south. That has 
long been supposed by shrewd, critical observers 
to be the result of eating a diet of corn. Well, 
corn has nothing to do with it. That is well 
established now, but they didn’t know it then. 
These neople were living largely on a dish 
known as polenta, which was made from corn, 
and they suffered from this disease, pellagra. 

There is still another disease which is believed 
by many to be a disease referable to faulty diet, 
nobody knew how, and that is rickets. You go 
into some of the poor districts in the cities, not- 
ably the Columbus Hill district in New York, 
where the children, practically 100 per cent, have 
crooked legs and crooked backs, and they are 
hunchbacks and they grow up into deformed 
adults or die in infancy, and the infant mor- 
tality is excessively high. You can duplicate it 
in other places. Take the city of Baltimore, 
We have the highest death rate in the city of 
Baltimore from tuberculosis, the highest rate 
of any city in the United States. One-sixth of 
the population of the city of Baltimore is black. 
Among that one-sixth there is 40 per cent of 
the total death rate from tuberculosis. The 
white people of Baltimore suffer the same death 
rate from tuberculosis as the white people of 
Boston do. We have no death rate 
from tuberculosis among the whites in Baltimore. 

These are all diseases referable to faulty diet, 
how no one knew. No one knew to what extent 
infection might play a_ ruling 
part. We had escaped all those things up to 
recent times. The situation is different 
in the last decade and we face a new era in the 
matter of public health. It behooves us to in- 
quire into the matter of what is the principal 
factor involved in safeguarding the public 
health and improving it, if possible. Atwater 
and all other chemists, from him back to Liebig, 
fell into error in believing that you could analyze 
the foodstuffs by chemical methods and deter- 
mine their food value. 


excessive 


bacteriological 


very 


Various Foods for Pigs 

The animal husbandry man producing pork, 
meat and milk was not feeding his animals such 
a variety of foodstuffs as to lead invariably to 
a moderate degree of success. Many pig raisers 
were making a failure of it. That has been 
recognized by animal husbandry men for a good 
Many years, that pig raising presented some 
problems. The pig has been about much 
abused as any animal I know of. He has been 
in many cases on farms where the farmer was 
not aware of the principles of successful animal 
husbandry. The pig has been kept in a dry lot 
for a considerable period of time, frequently, 
and fed on corn plus some by-products of the 
milling industry. It came to be recognized, 
perhaps 20 years ago, by a few shrewd animal 
husbandry men that that practice was a failure 
from an economic standpoint, but they did not 
know why. 

From 1890 on, if you inspect the literature 
which was published by experiment stations in 
this country, you will find that they were en- 


as 


gaged here and there, particularly Prof Henry 
at the university of Wisconsin, Dr Armsby and 
a few other men, in the feeding of this or that 
concentrated protein supplement, such as the 
by-products of the cornstarch industry and the 
wheat starch industry; feeding this and that 
concentrated by-product of the packing industry 
as supplement to this or that grain, to see which 
one gave the best results. Now, that ought not 
to have been so. If the information on which 
they had drawn were actually true, that the pro- 
tein content, the energy content, the digestibility 
would tell you the food value of a product, it 
should never have been necessary to spend all 
the time and money in conducting expensive 
experiments with animals to try and find out 
which combinations gave the best results. Asa 
matter of fact, there were many failures in pig 
raising, and pig raising was unprofitable on 
many farms. Every of you, if you will 
think over your experience on poorly managed 
farms, will visualize a pen full of pigs that were 
much older than they should be for their size, 
runty in appearance, hopelessly stunted, and 
that never could be brought out by any system 
of feeding into the profitable animal. You can 
still find it in many parts of the country. They 
are not feeding them right. 

Now, that was recognized by only a few peo- 
ple. They began, however, in the late 90’s to 
teach in the agricultural colleges that certain 
combinations of food gave better results than 
certain others. There no theory in it. 
Perhaps as long ago as Dr Babcock used 
to go to the annual meetings of the agricultural 
chemists and poke fun at Atwater when he 
would get up and tell about some new analysis 
he had made, and it used to annoy Atwater 
considerably to have him question the value of 
the results which he presented. In other words, 
he was skeptical as to whether these data were 
what they purported to 
Dr Babcock was always interested primarily in 
dairy chemistry, and, although Dean Henry was 
anxious to have him take up the study of nutri- 
he never would do it; and he 
told me that the reason why he did not do it was 
that he thought it was such a complex problem 
that it would never be solved, and the chances 
so small he had better let it 
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Diet 

So he stuck to dairy chemistry, and I regret 
to say that I think, by doing so, by failing to go 
into the fieid of nutrition and spending 20 years 
of his life in that, he kept back progress very 
materially, sufliciently shrev d 
mun to have taken this thing up and have dcue 
perhaps more with it than any other man coud 


as It Affects Growth 


because he is a 


have done. 
The beginning of progress in nutrition studi:s 
a In that year Prof Hart went from 
Geneva out to the university of Wisconsin to 
tuke charge of the department of agricultural 
chemistry. He wanted to do some research 
und experiment work, and he consulted Dr Bab- 
cock as to what would be a good proposition to 
take up, and Dr Babcock suggested that he test 
out this question as to whether diet made up 
from different sources, different foodstuffs, made 
just alike in the protein content and the energy 
content and the digestibility, and fed monoto- 
nously to animals would give equally good re- 
sults, that he did not believe they would, that 
he had argued that with Atwater, but that At- 
water was not in a frame of mind to argue it, 
and thought it was silly and a question nct 
worthy of serious discussion, and had said so. 
So Dr Babcock suggested that they make up 
three rations: One derived entirely from the 
wheat plant, anotner from the corn plant, an- 
other from the oats plant. They would use the 
grain and the straw and the blade, and make 
them all alike, and they would select some heifer 
calves and feed them on these three rations, just 
alike in the chemical analysis, and see what 
happened to those animals. And that was done, 


[To Page 508.] 
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Last Call for This Great Cream Separator Sale! 


eur” SHARPLES .«:::",, 
Tremendous Price Reductions! 


The “world’s best” Cream Separator—Sharples famous 
. . > 
original Tubular “‘A”’ is now within your reach at a 
price so low and conditions so liberal, you cannot possibly refus 
Don’t put off buying your Separator another day. The time to act is 
here, for our limited stock is going fast. is 
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MMMM TT Mn HHLANUUNAUULECESOUNALUUHUL i! itil BUY ON YOUR OWN TERMS!! 
way. They did not look well at all, » Order direct from this advertisement or write 
> ry ‘ e toda 
A Self-Feeder for Hogs und the calves they produced weighed for Sharples Tubular ‘‘A’’ Cream Separator colored illus 
He T. By NEW YORK between 40 and 0 pounds, a little trated catalog, easy terms, 30-days’ free trial plan, the double guarantee 
. a — © | - hall muc} petal , and our big reduced price offers. Learn why P, M. Sharples 
A handy self-feeder for hogs can be over ha ts much as they should for this great public service. bicked ug 
built by anyone who can handle a weigh. Every one was born a month 
aw and hammer. The feeder shown before it should have been and every Sale Mrices Save You Nearly Half! 
. 4 ‘sjene for $} er one s de l¢ bor The " pments direct to you from eight centrally locate istribut *e 
below is designed for a small number — , or Bork - aban rhe oat houses in every section of the country. East—West—North—South. Pree 
of pigs and on account of its light fed animals looked pretty well, but are on board cars at various warehouses. This means big freight savings 
weight can be readily moved from. they produced their calves a little too and quick deliveries. Liberal Allowance for Your Old Separator, 
" ale eo Eve e Seepant on : Order No. Sharples Size Lbs.perhour Regular Price Our 
place to place The sides and back Svot, every on Was adeuUL as DIZ as HJ 20) No. 30 ibs. $ 55.00 * 
it should be, weighing between 7U and HJ—30 No. 3 400 Ibs. 65.00 39.00 
SO pounds, and every one was either H.J—40 No. 4 500 Ibs. 75.00 * ae 
dead when born or died within 4 HH. 190 No: 9 500 tbe: 1100 % 60.00 
( ye ae y W ibs 10.00 * 70.00 


hours after birth. 
A very marked contrast to that re- 


* Special discount of 3%, if cash accompanies order. | 












































































































































eit demas tein ene ae ee ae ie PO ge HARRIS BROTHERS CO. FFRree shoroics soc | 
. , ° i and tron Sts. - 
fed animals, Understand these ani- Lonasaussnessessssenssscecanennne: — | 
mals were euting the entire plant. The ; 
calves produced by those corn-fed 
cows beat anything you ever suw. t 1 
Every one of them was vigorous and eman ro ein t 
wus on his feet right away. There was e 
a most surprising ditferentiation in the 
quality of the feeds, due to the quality an one t 
of the breed, becuuse the chemical ‘ 
analysis showed them to be alike in J 
their food value, and yet they were not Oosp a e 1 
alike when biologically tested. il 
> ‘ 4 1 
[To Be Coneluded.]} For quick growth at least cost, pigs must be fed Protein as a muscle ‘ 
eo maker and Bone Phosphate as a bone builder. Any ration lacking cither in 
Pure Bred Poultry Best of these will give unsatisfactory results. 1 
ROY COYNER, SULLIVAN COUNTY, IND a 
’ l4/ a 
My breeding flock consists of about REICHARD’S 40% DIGESTER TANKAGE 2 
225 White Leghorns, about 350 Emden is rich in both Protein and Bone Phosphate in available form. An exceptionally fe 
geese and about 10 Bronze turkeys. good grade of Tankage selling at a medium price which leaves a large profit for fi 
Each year I produce about SOO chick- the hog grower. Specify this brand when buying Tankage for growing pigs. ©: 
ens, 50 to 100 geese and 5V to 100 tur- Write for samples, prices and interesting booklet—FREE. ti 
keys. All of the stock is pure bred. r 
ieee “ : : ; 17 W. LAWRENCE STREET 
Stock of this kind is more uniform in ROBERT A. REICHARD, Allentown, Pa. 
size, color and shape and the birds are th 
Ilomemade Selt-Feeder all of similar disposition. Their prod- hi 
are made of l-inch matched boards to ucts are more attractive and bring a ci 
prevent loss of feed through the better price in the market. DOWNI/q LZ di 
cracks. The remaining parts are made [ have a concrete poultry house, ! . ot 
of 1-inch stock, except for the 2 by § open front on the south side, with a | ONE YE 7 th 
boards in the front. The flow of feed comb roof covered with paper. If [| } i f i : TO PAY j th 
cun be controlled by moving the slide were building a new house I would! | Pia eee Ls Buys the New Butterfly = dr 
up or down and when a proper ad- make it with a semimonitor roof, hav- | THE ‘ Ral / VISIBLE Jatior Ro. Seeuing, cane a th 
justment is secured, the slide can be ing windows above and at each end. | y \ a C1 ainwing, Gareth. Suaree- cil 
- ° ‘ " : ; , ; . \ t t de- 
fixed in place with a couple of nails The poultry pick up whatever they | MILKER } Re COMPANY ae ts ee gh gr 
driven partly in, on each side ean of feed and then | feed what they | f \ Made aise in Ave larger close up to No. 8 @F so 
To keep the rain out, the top can need in addition. T feed them milk | WATERTOWN N.Y tag. hee and , mi 
be covered with rooting or other in open pails as a drink and Lam well | jf st ch 
waterproof material. Inside surfaces pleased with its results for egg pro- SIMPLE — No vacuum tank. in 
are planed smooth to facilitate steady duction, although it is difficult on the 
flow of feed. If runners constructed ®@verage farm to produce enough milk SANITARY — Few working parts 
of 2x4's are provided, they will keep (er this purpose to keep clean. 
the bottom of the feeder from rotting For the matured stock I give them a 
und prevent moisture from getting in mash in a hopper, and for the little BACKED BY GUARANTEE — PREVENT a 
to the feed. Such a feeder is fine for Chicks after they are 10 days old both Installed and operated before a 
voung pigs still on the sow, especially srein and mash. I consider this sys- any payment. B CKLEG om 
i fenced off in a corner of the pas. TOM ENG, Micast amount cf work inj] OO WOT MILK IN THE DARK LA ly 
ture so that only the p con get at it makin the east amount of work in y 
Cracked corn, or corn meal and tank. ¢ating for the flock. For heavy egg See the milk flow through our VACCINATE ACKLEGOIDS ea 
age in the proportion of 10 to 1, make production I feed a grain mixture in visible teat cups—universal size. ACCINATE WITH BLACKLECOIDs . 
a very good mixture and young pigs deep litter wit! dry m ish before the Over 260 unite in cuccesetul operation SAVEST, SUREST, EASIEST TO USE. the 
soon learn to like it fowls all the time. The past year our in home county. Order through your Votecieatian or Druggist. bn 
——______. income from the sales of poultry and Write us for free booklets on bis ee 
“se ry 0 
ges uvernged about S6 per bird, The aad its preven 
Facts About Feeding Stock i casuemal eed a an ‘teas Write for prices and information. : CO, raed 
ire mullets { > 1 Ss ee. ae a 2 a 
[from Page 0%.) winter layer I would advise the Accats Wasted io U tad Tone PARKE, DAVIS & - le 
N fay — . gents Wanted in Unoccupie erritory. . ROIT, MICH. 
Prof Hart followed his suggestion and average farmer to raise more poultry, Dept. of Animal Industry, DET’ . 
that wus done The experiment had as poultry properly cared for is the * 
heen going on for perhaps a year and most prolitable department on the} — “3 - ~e 
half when I first w those animal farm, It produces the quickest returns |} : - 
ind there was beginning to be some with the least investment. ~ 
difference in their behavior by that SS ee = Bene pavin a 
time. Those that had the wheat plant Green Feed for Hogs—Alfalfa Cor 
as a sole sour of nutriment did not clover, rape, soy beans and blue grass | p> etter oon Se ae. See at 
io0k as well as the othe but they ire adapted to hog pasturage. In one |} ment has failed, try Sor 
tl looked fairly we t re wasn't experiment lasting 11 weeks in mid- | _ Flemia ’s Spavin and m¢ 
a : : S aiicceee haat ais ae Ringbone Paste, $2 a Bottle sol 
anything very marked \ great many summer, clover pasture replaced 4 One application usually enough; some- M 
men would have given it up t that pounds of corn in every 100 pounds times two required. Intended only for ane 
: ; ' | y >. » replaced the established casea of Bone Spavin, all 
point, but they thought it was worth gain made by the hogs. Rape replaces Ringbone and Sidebone, causing 
. cee voing When I went t+ pounds and soy beans 54 pounds. slle: s chronic lameness 
While to keep it going tp ae soy Senne BE peseee Easy Milking and a Full Pail Fleming's ‘Spavin Liquid, $2 2 Bottle 
to Wisconsin in 17 [LT was shown All these hogs received corn In ade are the natural result of a healthy udder. ‘or the recent cases o: 
these animals and saw that the wheat tion to pasture. They made cheaper When a cow freshens, ber udder should be bone and for Bow Savin, tint int Curb, © fal Write Cl 
. . . . " : given careful attention. Caked Bag. so likely Fleming's Vent Pocket Veterinary ‘Advisor. 192 pages, 
animals were not doing as well as the gains than athose fed only grain in occur then, is quickly removed by apply 67 illas' eee I 
: B » gre saling 0 ent Union Stoc 
others. They asked me to participate dry lot Rape makes an abundant, ane gy og By ee Sa FLEMING BROS, 223.usio Chicago, Hl org 
in that investigation and see whether palatable growth and has a long graz- and inflammation quickly respond to its heal pr 
© not by me magic 3 thod: in i en n An cre will usually sup ing, a Try Bag Balm and = H rse i € 
o » T nag nethods if season. é a sually s - you will never be without it x. . O 0c: 
physiolo rical chemistry we could not ply green feed for three months for Said be Sead deatece ond Cmaeiote. Oe large Ote I will condition a gre: 
‘ ¥ - a he _ ar } i * om esien : - oo - packages. Send for et, ‘Dairy Wrinkles. . . ay . 
find out what was the matter with the 3M) hogs weighing about 1 pounds. DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Lyndonville, Vt. or Cow in twelve days it 7 
wheat ration that it did not make the Soy beans may be grazed from July I Put flesh on its bones. Give it life and vigor. Cay ext 
animals thrive. I took hold of the job fora period of about 10 weeks. Since add 50% to looks and value. Satisfaction guaranieed yea 
and did the best I could for a few blue grass is susceptible to drouth, it : OF 0 ay. o> Gus ee the 
months, but Ll gave it up as ua bad job. ‘has its greatest value for early spring FARMERS SOTA PaaS? P. A. FAUST, : BRYN MAWR, PA mal 
It was «a complex thing. Nothing ap- use POWERFUL DISINFECTANT — tre 
yeared in sight that could be done to —_—_—_—_—_— { Start Buising : 
a , . t ; Lucky Thirteen—tI have had_re- FLUSH COWS AFTER CALVING | PS$$si In Pigeons! Squabs fo tion 
throw any light on that question “ o . - Most valuable for bringing after-birth | Market or Breeding Purposes. Make wh 
At the hend of the summer of 10S markable success with my 15 chickens , ond chao Gre woating Demme core SS ! $ big profits with our Jumbo Pig« “ae An 
‘ . ¥ y il abortion. ils ¢ infecting " illus- a 
those cows produced their first off- and one asshenel during the recent —— ots the whem, samneves the clans } wee we lon “| dait 
spring and there we saw some very bitter cold weather In the lot are pCa pt 4 - RT | PROVIDENCE SQUAB CO., Dept. C.. Providence, cre: 
remarkable differentiations in the well- four Barred Plymouth Rocks, from nd exeqnte—mnuch ener. Send Se cur Dal- & | a= er uta! 
gr 1, ‘ White Roc! ind five Leghorns Re. : fetin S2 “*Contagiows Abortion’*and testimony § | ——— 
being of these animals The wheat- lite Rocks ane € een . leading breeders. Special Trial Oifer i W be sure fa ter 
e lima ooking pretty de- ginning on December 10, the hens gave ad!son, Wis. Jhen You rite — like T 
fed animals were |! cing pr : 13 2621 Sa DickinsomSt Our advertisers 18 he 
' ., ore ¢ ro “eo ry 13.— ~ } er 
jected ut that time Their coats were me 275 fine e#zgs up to February lo. Advertisers know where th hoy 
Monigomery County, Pa. # plies come from. 








rough and their hair stood the wrong [E. Wolcott 
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Home Market for Milk 
+ %: Oe 8, STEUBEN COUNTY, N ¥ 
American Agriculturist hits the nail 
on the when, it protests against 
the interference by the food depart- 





NCI 


> 1 
head 


ment with the normal use of milk in 
pakeries und otherwise in face of an 
alleged uccumulating surplus. It is 


quite unnecessary to add anything to 


your : statement of this phase of 
the n situation. I wish to call at- 
tention to possibly a minor, yet very 
detinite uy, in which right in the 
homes of many milk producers, there 
exists very profitable market for 
milk, three tithes a day, right on the 
table. 

If is an economical food for 
the « ome, where it costs from 10 
to 15 cents a quart, how much more 
econ 1 on the farm where its net 
cash value is but + to T cents. Take 
the < arison, for instance, with 
eggs. \Vhile not assuming to ‘be exact 
I would say that while more than 
1tmir idded to the cost of the milk 
in p ig from farm to city not more 
than is added in case of e€ggs. 
Thus quart of milk being the same 
jin food value as six or seven eggs, 


13-cer Ik is better and three times | 


as pre ile for the city man as those 
eges, e 7-cent milk is better, and | 
four 1 + more economical for the | 
farm e than 50-cent eggs. In case | 
of m the advantage to the farm | 
tabli ilk would be in comparison 
mucl re stril:ing. | 

In te of this it is a singular fact 
that ny farmers who ship several | 
hund pounds of milk daily to the | 
cities, ne of them men with chil- 
dren nd the table for whom no 
other d is half as good, feel that | 
they are economizing when they skimp 
their « families down to a few | 
drops the coffee. By all means let | 
the g« work go on of educating the 
city people up to the value of this | 
great food staple, not negiecting | 
some of our food administrators; but 
meant milk consumption, like 
charit hould become more uniform 
in the ies of its producers, 

Butter Not Oleo 

Recent Dairymen’s league meetings 
in central New York counties were 
well attended. Members showed per- 
manentiy sustained interest and mu- 
tual ] ty. Farmers were particular- 
ly urged to be consistent in using 
dairy products in their homes, espe- 
cially during the period of oversupply 
Vigorous protests were made against 
the use of oleo or other butter sub- 
Stitutes *dairymen. Local branches 


of the lengue are making a thorough 
for collection of fees due the 


ror «a while last winter the amount 


of locally made dairy butter fell far 
short of the demand, and use of but- 
ter substitutes became quite general. 


This excuse of scarcity does not now 
obtain. Creameries have opened, and 
considerable dairy butter is produced 
at comparatively reasonable prices. 
Some farmers are keeping their sum- 
mer output proportional to the amount 
sold in the winter by fattening calves. 
Most duirymen are preparing to raise 


all the dairy feed possible this season. 


Creamery Wins Success 
CHARLES ILOPKINS, KENT COUNTY, DEL 
In 1/12 « co-operative creamery was 

Organized at Wyoming, Del. It was 
predict ut the time, that owing to 
location in the midst of one of the 
greatest it-growing belts in thestate, 


it would net be a success. To some 


extent t prediction for the first two | 
years proved true, which was because 
the oficers were town citizens and the 
manager inexperienced. After the first 
two years, however, a new organiza- 
tion was « ffected, when new directors 


Who wi all farmers, were elected. 
An experienced manager from a large 


dairy farm, 
creamery 


which had a _ private 
and a man who had a rep- 
ulation for being one of the best but- 
ter makers in the state, was elected. 
The new mz inager as well as knowing 
how to make first-class butter had a 
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also becoming more pcpular each going after a load, one being loaded, 
year. While most Gairymeéen have at one coming with a load all the time. 

least one silo, scme have three or I have found from experience that 
four, Green corn when the ears have it does not pay to try very large loads. 
just commenced to glaze is almost the From 300 to 444 pounds seems to be 
only food used for filling silos. How- the best for our serviee. In this way 
ever, one farmer last year, who raised we have put in mow out of those small 
a large crop of peas for canning, tiled piles 2% tons an he all through the 





his silo with vines after the peas had day. Our days are short, as we are 
been hulled for late summer feeding. dairymen, and have to make hay be- 

At the Wyoming creamery two grades tween chores—tive to seven hours 2 
of butter are mice and al nik that day. The help consists of the man in 
has a garlic flaver is kept scpurate. the field to load sleds, man at rope, 
The patrons received $2 a 1M pounds man in mow, three boys to ride for 


thorough knewledge of arketing for their milk during the past four sleds and to ride horse at the rope. 
butter to the best advantage. Since Mmenths, when it tested 4% butter fat. This is my methed if the weather 
that time the creamery has been « They were allowed to take their skim does not interfere. If it rains before 
paving basis and the patrons «are well ! ilk home for swine and poultry. Our we get it raked, we start rake as soon 
pleased with the management. county agent claims this is worth $1 a ius it has dried off cn top and make 
In 17 the output of the ‘ erv 100 pounds when cé is bringing $1.50 small windrows. When these get dry, 
was 38.000 to SOW pounds of utter, @ bushel. The shareholders received we roll two of them together. If it 
whic} as almest double that cf two during the past year a dividend of lU% rains after we get the hay in windrow, 
years eurlier, New patrons are being on their investment. we go Over as soon us these have dried 
added each year and old ones are so SH on top, and turn the-rows the other 
encourage d by profitabie prices fer Curing and Storing, Hay — up. We now bun h and haul in 
their milk, that they are increasing apa E when cured as described. 
their cows, Some of eur duirymen tFrom Front Cover.] _—_—oo 
-claim they would not be able t« an tach an extra rope by snap. When Holstein Breeders to Meet 


the man in mow 





their farms if it was not for the profit’ the hay is up in barn Pog. 8 : 
from their cows. A few vears back, takes the loose rope and swings it The ood unnual meeting of the Hol- 
mages : : . . é " . : . ; stein-lriesian ussociation will be held 
during the winter and €ariy spring, until he wants it dropped _ When at’ it Milwaukee, Wis, in the Auditorium 
nearly all of our dairymen ted corn the right spots he signals the man at at 10 o’clock, June 5. The meeting 
and cob meal and wheat bri nixed the trip rope, who trips the sling, and js for the purpcse ef electing ofticers 
in equal proportions, with either corn’ the hay is thrown in any part of the and transacting any other’ business 
fodder or clover cowpea hay for mow, just where it is wanted. In this which may legally come before it. In 
roughage. Of lute years the prepared way the hay is thrown all over the “ddition to tne regular meeting, ae 
dairy feeds, cottonseed meal and mow and makes very little work keep- oes Road entertainment features - 
gluten have become more pcpular. ing it level. The man at the rope now mun alt asmaa’ thea : oe ll ina 
Leading dairymen claim they can get pulls the sling back and gets the sling attend. eee ee 
more milk and cheaper milk by using ready for the next lead. He pulls the 
these feeds, sled away by hané to be ready for the The farm vulue of the Saskatche« 
As a rule, no grain ration is fed loaded sled. In this way there is @ wan wheat crop ef 1917 was $230,000,- 
while pastures are gocd Shes aig sled at the barn being unloaded, one (0 grown on 8,277,000 aeres. i 
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Grass Only lakes the Place 
sy,,Of Silage and Hay 






itself—increuses the milk yield of any cow when fed only with pasture or the usual roughage. Composed of | 
molasses, cottonseed meal, corn gluten feed, ground and bolted grain screenings, clipped oat by- poacent corn 
dist.llers’ dried grains and solubles, palm kernel meal and small percentages o: calcium carbonate and salt. 

GUARANTEED ANALYSIS: 163% Protein; 33% Fat; 46% Carbohydrates; 14% Fibre. 

Palatability, variety,a high degree of digestibility and guaranteed uniformity distinguish Sucrene 

CAN Miki yy, Dairy Feed and make it a permanent profit maker in the dairy. 
Wer icotes. “So ; 
° Sucrene Dairy Feed does not sour in hottest weather. 

SUCRENE Our method of mixing the molasses makes a mealy y AMERICAN MILLING CO., Dep 30, Peoria, IIL 
feed, not sticky, easy to handle. Please send me illustrated literature 
If you have never tried feeding Sucrene Dairy Feed to cows ™ ry ee on 4 
cn pasture you have a big surprise in store for you. Give ita Suctene Calf Meal 
trial. Order a ton from your dealer. If he does not handle it Sucrene Hog Meal 
write us his name and we will see that you are supplied. qusene Pout sy | 
Fill out and mail us the coupon for information on Sucrene ‘Ames Dery Feed 5% Protein) 

Feeds, and for booklets giving vaiuable information on care My Dealer's N 
and feeding of farm animals. a re means maaan ini ies 
- eye C | on _ . 
American Milling Company BIE cduenamieecheal 
Dept. 30 Peoria, Ill. 
(Sacrene Feeds for All Farm Animals—17 Years the Standard) PI earner 
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LFren When Pastures Are Greenest 


Green grass is from 80°, to 90% water, with a large addi- 
tional percentage of indigestible fibre. Cows can not eat sufh- 
cient quantities to gain enough actual nutrients for body 
maintenance and persistent maximum milk yield. 

“If the cow is fed no grain while on pasture she must draw 
upon her body reserve,” says one high authority, “and this the stim- 
ulating character of grass impels her to do, with the result that, 
though she may yield heavily while on pasture, she unfits herself for 
large work later in the year, and it is difficult to rebuild the body 
reserve to a point where she will yield well the next lactation period.” 


Sucrene Dairy Feed Maintains Cow’s Body 
Reserve for Heavy Milk Yield All to 


} 
When fed to cows on pasture Sucrene Dairy Feed supplies | 
| 
| 



























the additional nutrients necessary to keep up the animal's nor- 
mal strength and vigor for continuous maximum productiveness. 
Sucrene Dairy Feed is a scientifically balanced, complete milk ration in 
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Interpreting the Wool Orders 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF WOOT WHAT II 


MEANS TO GROWERS 
Wool circles are still much at seu 
since the federal government took 
ever entire control of old and new 
clips. Shearing operations are being 
pushed rapidly. 
The problem of handling the new 


domestic clip very complex so far 
ts wool from the states of the central 
and middle west and eastward is con- 
cerned. The problem is far more sim- 
ple in handling fleeces originating in 
the fur west. 

Taking Care of Small Grower 

The wool division of the war indus- 
tries board having the matter in 
charge is trying to figure out a plan 
which will be fair to all, particularly 
for the small grower One suggestion 


is made that the latter ship his fleeces 
direct to dealer having government 
permit at central market, getting the 
overnment price for the wool 
the freight, which will be neces- 
for him to pay from the point of 

to the central market 





tated in American Agriculturist 


recently 


the government will allow 
dealers handling the large clips from 
the west a commission of 5% for un- 
fraded and 344° for graded wool, this 
to cover cartage and insurance. Now 
it seems to be taking shape that the 
small grower may be permitted to 
sell | wool at a fixed figure suffi- 
ciently below the market price to pay 
“a protit to the man who gathers this 
wool in the country and ships it to the 
central market; this discount might 
be 2 cents a pound more or less, 
Dealers complain that a margin of 


2 cents a pound is not enough. They 
suy that wool in the grease shrinks on 
their hands at least 3% On raw woo! 


a pound, such shrinkage is 
These dealers are going to 

allowed to dock growers 
3% for shrinkage in weight and then 
be allowed 2 cents commission on top 
of that. See below how prices for 
raw wool in the grease may be manipu- 
lated to grower's disadvantage 


Wool Prices oy Scoured Basis 
these 


at 70 cents 
2.1 cents. 
try and be 


As stated a week ago in col- 


umns the government has definitely 
fixed the price of wool, taking as a 
basis the Boston quotations of July 
®, 117. These are based on scoured 
wools After the wool is in the hands 
of the dealers and graded it will be 
valued by a government valuation 


deal- 
in- 
new 


committee representing growers, 
ers and manufacturers The war 
dustrie board has created a 
commodity division entitled the ‘“‘wool 
division,” with Lewis Penwell chief. 
Inquiries may be mailed direct to him, 
care of the war industries board, 
(Washington, D C. 
DPFICIAL PRICES FOR 
(Estublished by the t 


CLEAN SCOURED WOOL 


ted States government for the 
valuations 


Bi . on basis of per pound as of 
ly 30, 1917.] 
OHIO AND SIMILAR 
ORD BOGEREMD .cacssnccedoecenese $1.85 
ae CMe © Dv coesscesenecec 1.70 
4% blood clothing ....cccccecesss 1.62 
% blood clothing ....cccccccsses 1.42 
P4 blood clothing aeevres 1.30 
ILLINOIS, MISSOU RI, INDIANA 
Fine DPelaine bus ceeeeeuceens $1.80 
en Cr . .ccreenesacaes 1.57 
— Eee Geeeeme =. cucuseesteeees 1.34 
De ECON GHOCRIMN 2c cccusessocese 1,24 
TERRITORY WOOLS 
ue GEOG... ccocsesescccee ee 1.65 
"4% blood clothing ..... eccecceces 1.58 
Th BIOOD GIOGMION cecccevesacecce 1.34 
¥% blood clothing .....e+. eee 1,24 
rEXAS 
Twelve months secescoecsecocee Shite 
ENGR TRGMIEMS occ ccucecceuessecce 1.50 
CALIFORNIA 

Twelve months .....cccccce cooee $1.65 
elms MOM oc cccccecccnscessees 1.45 

Net to Gross Through Shrinkage 

he shrinkage in wools through 
th scouring process varies greatly. 
Btoughly speaking, wool shrinks 40 to 
Go but shows much greater ex- 
tr Ss Experiments show that a 


Bm !i flock of American Merino ewes, 





_ “For the Land's Sake use Bowker’s 
Fe; zers. They enrich the earth and 
Rhose who till it."—[Advertisement. 
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Commercial 
Agriculture 


yielding a fleece aver- 

pounds, showed a 
pounds 14 ounces in 
the scouring process. This meant 
nearly 724%% of shrinkage in weight. 
At the other swing of the pendulum a 
bunch of Cheviot ewes’ fleeces, aver- 
aging a little more than nine pounds, 
showed weight after scouring of 6 
pounds 10 ounces, or a little less than 
0% shrinkage. 


three years old, 
age weight 7% 


shrinkage of 4 


Comparing Grease and Clean 

It is thus impossible to set any hard 
and fast rule showing the equivalent 
for these scoured wool quotations ap- 
plied to fleece wool in the grease. But 
to throw light on it the careful ex- 
periments showed, for example, that 
the wool from the small flock of cross- 
bred ewes having the commerctlal 
grade of one-half blood clothing made 
a shrinkage of nearly 61%; the gov- 
ernment basic price on this grade ts 
$L.57 for On this basis, 100 
pounds of such wool in the grease 
contained only 39 pounds of scoured 
which at $1.57 fetches $61.23 
This is equivalent to 614 cents per 
pound for such wool in the grease. 

A flock of American Rambouillet 
showed shrinkage of 44%, commer- 
cial grade of wool fine delaine: against 
this is the government price of $1.80 
per pound for the scoured wool, equiv- 
alent to $1.01 per pound for this wool 
in the grease. 

Keep in mind that in the great wool 
the trade pays no particular 
to breed, grading wool upon 
basis of quality, condition, fine- 
etc. Here is unlimitless opportu- 
nity to manipulate the scoured wool 
basis to the grave disadvantage of 
growers who have to sell their wool in 
the 


scoured, 


wool, 


markets 
attention 
the 
ness, 


grease. 


Planting Reduced Potato Acreage 

The purpose to reduce the 1918 
plantings of potatoes east of the Rocky 
mountains and north of the Ohio is 
well nigh universal. A special inquiry 
just completed by American Agricul- 
turist brings out this specific testimony 
from the leading potato sections of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan and 
eastward. Here and there old-time 
growers will put in nearly or quite a 
normal acreage. But the vast major- 
ity of our replies from farmers show 
a disposition to decre the area 
from last year anywhere from 4 to 10 
up to ™ 

Reasons are not 


ase 


difficult to deter- 
mine. The large crop of 1917, the 
burdensome carry-over, the difticulty 
in securing cars for prompt shipment 


during the late winter and early 
spring all worked against a free move- 
ment at figures <r ser reasonable 
profit to producers. Administration 
efforts to encourage heavy consump- 
tion have amounted to little; among 


other things retailers appeared unable 
or unwilling to meet the situation, and 
in many of the large cities northern 
grown potatoes are costing the con- 
sumer $1.40 a bushel at a time when 
sound stock is begging for buyers in 
Michigan and Wisconsin at 35 to 40 
cents a bushel, and in New York 60 to 
Tiscents. To add to the cost of pro- 
duction last spring and this, notably 
in the older middle and eastern states 
fertilizers are very high in price, and 
fertilizers are very high in price and 
so with farm labor. 
Eastern Testimony Coincides 

Aroostook county, Me, reports 
are uniform- 


From 
to American Agriculturist 


ly for reduction in potato acreage: 
Around Houlton 10 to 15% below nor- 
mal, Presque Isle 5 to 10%, Ft Kent 
cuts all the way to one-half, Blaine 
ditto, Hodgdon 75% of last year’s acre- 
age, Limestone a cut of one-third. 
Recent sales by Maine farmers for 


best grade of table stock largely $1.36 
to $1.40 per 100 pounds, with some 
cities reporting as high as $2 or a 
fraction more. 

Advices direct to this office from 


growers in New York indicate a de- 
crease in potato acreage from last 
year, irregular, but considerably in 


although some report- 
Many of 


the aggregate; 
ers indicate normal area, 


American Agriculturist, May 1s, 


the old-time growers will put in a full 
acreage. But many other farmers, 
who last year were induced to plant 
heavily, using high cost seed, have 
suffered losses through the low prices 
and this spring will not plant heavflly. 
Prices for potatoes at New York ship- 
ping points second week in May were 
largely $1 to $1.25 per 100 pounds for 
No 1 stock. 
Notes from Potato Growers 


At West Henrietta, Monroe Co, N Y, 
potatoes are $1.10 p 100 Ibs at ship- 


and at Trumansburg, 
(0c p bu, where the 
decreased 25% or 


ping station 
Tompkins Co, 
acreage will be 
more. 
Acreage 
20% below normal. 
Growers talk 15 to 25% 
acreage, but can tell better 
[A. T. Glines, Washington 
N ¥ 
At Gergen, Genesee Co, N 
ers are getting $1 p 100 Ibs. 
Acreage will be greatly’ reduced, 
present price $1.20 p 100 Ibs.—[J. A 
G,. Clinton County, N Y. 


around Cazenovia, N Y, 
less potato 
June 1. 
County, 


Y, farm- 


Bean Growers Cuutious 

Experiences of the past year were 
disappointing to bean growers in such 
leading states as Michigan and New 
York, and'a reduced acreage is in 
sight. In some instances the loss com- 
pared with the big’ area of a year ago 
will be substantial, and in others 
small. Fror: practically every bean- 
growing section in central New York 
and in southern Michigan testimony 
comes direct to American Agriculturist 
in its initial inquiry showing this tend- 
ency toward a smaller acreage. But 
this may not be an unmixed evil from 
the standpoint of food production, be- 
cause it is liable to mean better tillage 
and care of the crop than where the 
acreage was so large. 

Michigan growers feel the food ad- 
ministration has not been particularly 
favorable to their product and some 
of them will reduce bean acreage on 
that account. Aside from this the 
rate of yield for the last two or three 
seasons has been disappointing; and 
right now the good returns from sugar 
beets enlist the interest of many Mich- 
igan farmers. Estimates of reduction 
in area run all the way from 10 to 
0%, the lasteperhaps somewhat exag- 
gerated. 

While aggregate acreage in New 
York is liable to run somewhat small- 
er, American Agriculturist correspond- 
ents in certain sections hint at a prob- 
able full area under this money crop. 
At the same time low yields the last 
three years in many of the bean sec- 
tions will serve to decrease the acre- 
age. Many bean growers in Michigan 
are dissatisfied with trade methods, 
claiming dealers exact too heavy tolls 
in autumn sorghum. Advices received 
to date quite generally talk a decrease 
all the way from 10 to 20%. 


Bean Growers’ Opinions 


Acreage of field beans will be great- 
ly reduced in this town; very low yield 
last three years.—[A. J. H., Fairport, 
N Y. 

Think acreage will decrease possi- 
bly as much as 25%.—[C. H. C.,, 
South Byron, N Y 

Slightly less interest 
last year, although I know of 
ber of farmers who will plant for the 
first time. I estimate 15 to 20% de- 
crease in acreage—[E. F. Zimmer 
for Tioga County. 


in beans than 
a num- 


Bean acreage in some sections re- 
duced, others increased. In general 
I believe total will show a reduction 


of about 20%.—[H. M. Bowen for 
Wyoming County, N Y. 

Tendency to plant less beans.—[G. 
L. Wheeler, Yates County, N Y. 





Seasonal Berry Hints—Raspberries 
will usually succeed in any soil that 
can grow good corn. They are prop- 
agated in the same way as blackber- 
ries, and are usually planted in rows 
6 feet apart and with plants 4 feet in 
the row, taking 1918S plants to the 
acre, Blackcaps are less popular 
than the raspberries for eating fresh, 
but are fine for canning. Plants are 
obtained from rooted tips, and are set 
in the same way as the reds. Popu- 
lar varieties of red raspberries are the 
Miller, Loudon and Cuthbert; of the 
Blackcaps, Cumberland and Gregg. 
Raspberries are gathered in pint cups, 
but will not stand shipment as well 
as strawberries and blackberries. They 
are shipped in crates holding 60 cups. 
They rarely sell for less than 6 cents 
a pint and the net profits sometimes 
run $300 an acre. Raspberries rarely 
yield more than four or five profitable 
crops from a planting.—[D. TT. Hen- 
drickson, New Jersey. 
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PULLING BOTH WAYS 


A stout team is no use at one 
end of the rig if friction is hold- 
ing back at the other. 
Axle Grease makes stronger 
pullers of your team, It’s the 
mica that does it. 


MICA 
AXLE GREASE 
sakes harness oof, pliable and 


Standard Oil Co. of New York 
Principal Offices 
New York Buffalo Albany Boston 


——————— 


Mica 
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The World’s 


Way to 
teed! 


Cheapest! 


Quickest!! Easiest!!! 
Pull Stumps 








Answer the farmer’s big questions: 
How can I grow more crops with 
least expense? How can I cultivate 
more acres and have cleaner fields? 


IRON AGE Eidine 


will help you do this. 


with parallel motion. 


Has pivot wheels and gangs 
Adjustable to any width 


of row. Every tooth canbe raised, low« c d or turned 





to right or left 
adjusts balance of frame 
to weight of 
Light, strong and com- 
pact—the latest an +> 
of riding cultivat 
make a complet 
potato rachinery 
tools, ete. Wr 
day for free booklet. 


Lever 


driver. 
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garden 
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BatemanM’f’gCo.,Box 32D ,Grenloch,NJ, 
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159Chicago Avenue, 





-O. K. Champion Sprayer- 







ALL BRASS 
double acting high pres- 
sure pump with relief valve. 
te today for our 
DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, ETC. 
describing Sprayers, Planters, Diggers, ete. 
Champlon Potato Machinery Co., 
Hammond, indiana 
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THE SELF-OILING WINDMILL 


become so popular in its first three years that 
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Strawberry Plants; Highest Fruiting Quality 


Seed Corn (2883 


Wholesale prices free. 





V.R. ALLEN, Rural Delivery, Seaford Del. 
es 

ei 4 ers Clubs 

BINDER TWINE o30500)00"F 


agents wanted. 


THEO. BURT & SONS, Melrose, 
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ie by March, 1917, reached 1674 cents. 
f 





In August of last year it was 19 to 
1914 cents. Then the food adminis- 


4 YY 

1 - 

Fieid and tration decided to act. But so far it has a 
been unable to secure price conces- . 


sions, as production lies outside the 


Orchard "ipeuee lars is being made to find Fertilizers 





substitutes, and of these large Guanti- 


ties are now being used n 
rOps facturé of binder twine. cost of 1857-1918 
DOU-foot twine has been establisned at a 
HE Business Far- 


i = “5 cents a pound f o b factory, other 


SMIMIN MIM/-J/Zi(iiii iii =grades in proportion. Retail dealers mers’ Standard for 


















































F , " —_ act as a carrier t stribute the dust ave agreed to distribute the twine to over 60 vears, and more 

Cultivation Makes Big Corn over about every third row. armers of a basis, sil thinge conte progressive than ever. 

As evid ne e of the preGuetivencss of Three or four weeks after the first ered, nee unreasonubie, and an ample Better Facilities, Bet- 
eastern Pennsylvania soils, S. H. dusting the peach trees were dusted “SUPpPly is assured. aay ‘ Ask f. ‘ 
George of Bucks county, Pa, took @ with the following mixture: Sixty ea ter soods. eae Saw 
picture of his corntield in October, pounds of sulph 25 pounds of hy- Killing Cutworms—The best means books on soils, crops 
which shows the hight of the corn- drated lime and 15 pounds of lead of ridding cornfields of cutworms is in and fertilizers. 
stalks compared with a man. The arsenate dust. On late varieties of the use of poison bran mas Mix 
success of this crop was due to the peaches a third application of the sec- one peck of br: She-foumh pocad of WE WANT MORE AGENTS 
method amount of cultivation. ond formula sheuld te applied one paris green « te arsenic, ons Address Publication Division 
The soil was sandy, but was helped month after the second dusting, but pound of cheap sy p< olasses. two 
out by 2 clay subsoil. No commer- jn this case the arsenute of lead is left oranges or lemons, chopped tine, and The COE-M0 TIMER 60 
cial fertilizer hag been used on this out ofthe mixture. This method will three-fourths of a gallon of water. The . 

give excellent crop of tne sEN-CO.- dry bran and poiso: ould be thor- 51 Ch b St N Y x 
rl = ored peaches, providing other cultural oughly mixed “rst then sprinkle over am ers ’ ew oF 
operations necessary to growing acrcop it the sweetened liquid, mide by stir- a THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL 00. j 
are performed. ring the syrup anc er 1 fruits in S a 
e Dusting with a mixture that con- water. Stir while appivir ‘ quid 





and then mix with a trowel or hee. This 


tains arsenate of lead shoul ot be i 
. » bd 
done within four weeks of the ripen- bait is then scattered very thinly in 














ing of the fruit, on account of the the evening along the rows of corn or 


poisonous nature of this material. I vegetables. The cutworms feed at For Potato Bugs 
have found that this method of dust- night, and by the next afternoon the And Blight use 


ing for brown rot, mildew and peach worms eating the mixture are dead. 
7 , SULFOCIDE 


scab will successfully contre these 
and 


diseases, and the results are equal] or 
better than those obtained by any 
spraying I have ever been able to do. CAL-ARSENATE 
The material for Gusting ost more —a new combination which bids fair 
than those for spraying, but fully four- to replace the old Lime Sul hur-Arse- 
fifths of the tim paige ; me fia ataciad ee nate of Lead and Bordeaux-Leadmix- 
a me UME ANE WOT NECESEATY tures, in both orchard and garden. 
for ordinary spraying is Saved bY go know of a few fields where there It is more powerful and much less ex- 
dusting, which is an important point were spots of #ikali, which resulted in pensive. 1 gallon and 42 lbs. makes 
when the spraying season is short. very geod atand, but wit? 150 gallons of spray 
. . le ; : a "y good stand, but 
This tends to bring the tctal cost to «, Ifa h ‘ . + mune 
ahent the same firures falta too short te make much Ly. 
piclcsigte on do not think it advisable to grow a!- 
falfa on alkali. Sweet clover does re- 


Caleium Arsenate for Spray markably well on this type of soil. In 
Calcium arsenate is s grested py ® Number of our ficids it has done : 


entomologists at the Ohio station as a even better on the alkali than on oth- : , —— - 
WITTE Engines 


trial substitute for arsenate of lead in ©" PoTuems of the heic Red clover 
BURN KERO-OIL. Easy to use—easy to own. Save 
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Alfalfa on Alkali—Repiying to an 
inquiry about growing alfalfa on al- 
kali land, such as is tound in several 
parts of Illinois, L. W. Wise of Iro- 
quois county says: “We have had no 
successful fields on this type of soil. I 





Send for circular 


B. G. PRATT CO., Mfg. Chemists 
$0 Church St. Dept.O. New York 











spraying fruit trees, as it hasbeen vsed 7 . 
with little if any more injury ana ® PF Stand but a short crop. 


-, usually does poorly on alkali, making 











costs much less than the lead com- ; : : $15 to $200. Immediate Shipment. New Book FREE. 
pound at present market prices Soluble Food—Before the plants WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
Experiments have shown calcium can feed on the ‘ood in the soll the 1801 Oakland Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 
: yea st put } soiut . 
arsenate to be nearly equa! to lead ar- Poethe — ne = 4 og cond on 
senate in poisoning actic: rs hit ie ee ae pape Ppt ieee totes NTS—Best Everbearing. Als 
enate ir polIsOoning action, althe 62 it and lique fy it with tne cigestive STRAWBERRY —< 7 pe | et meen Me og 





INDS. Get my price on plants 





has caused some foliage burning en juices. The food of plants must first | VEGETABLES 4‘! 
| ser 




















stone fruits. It may b | in com- , ‘fied or made soluble in water y perce! post, teecee. one 
. Ra ‘ - t may be used in com be liquefied or made oluble in wate) special price on large orders. C. E. FIELD, Sewell, N.J. 
bination with su y mixtures as in the soil before the plant roots can 

bordeaux and lime-sulphur. Prices for #ather this food imo the plant sys- = 
calcium arsenate vary trom Sto 4y tem. Mention A A When You Write. 
cents a pound, or avour i@ ents a 



































Corn Grown by Mr George pound less than these for jead arse- 
field since 1910, and no barnyard ma- — Moreover, Jess of the calcium 
nure since the spring of 1916 when a See eae be —— se eae gk ue 
light top-dressing was added to a tim- ture, ang Urus the ec 4y in ts use 
othy’ field which preceded the corn is twofold, 
crop. The seed used was a large, yel- 
low dent variety. Government Seed Corn 
During the first part of July there Considerable quantities of corn suit- 
was plenty of rain, but weather condi- aple for seed purposes have been | si 
tions indicated a drouth. Knowing ehased by the department of aerial. 
this the owner cultivated his field ture and stored a: points ipawatsieentt 
thorouchly, digging the shovels in for distribution by express to fal ners | 
les, deep, ani few days later attached @ jn the corn belt. This is announced | 
-. center s el and hillers to his culti- by the secretary of agriculture under 
Sie Vator again went through the qate of May 4. The corn may be pur- 
pats. Reld. A e horse he used was a fast chased from the department for cash ; 
walker 1 soil was stirred to quite a@ at cost. Communicate nt once ist : rn |. ga fic 
a depth, last cultivation was done your county ae whe Will cive sou PES Bee) Ag Pigche: \ 
atis- when t corn was 6 to § feet high getailed information: if no county es “é 1 
EE and the els well spread out. Dur- agent, send inquiry to director of eas Stop the Gamble In aying: 
a. ing the dre th that followed the soil tension in your state. The list fol- . ‘ vei 
20-4 leeren cose and meliow and the jows: OUR mower lays the hay in even swaths 
— > aA om tue ane Gk cena WHERE TO WRIT: down meadow and hayfield, exposed to 
— farms. The ears filled out rapidly {hio—C. S Wheeler, Columbus, 0. whatever weather may come. Take no_ chances 
iLL with the scasonal growth, 'itMaaoZ with that unprotected hay. International Harvester 
“ enon Indiana—G. I. Christie, La Fx yette bay tools will put it under cover in prime condition, properly 
n thes . . Ind. “ , cured, four or five hours after cutting. a 
~<a Dusting Controls Peach Disease Every hay grower should become on new 
; \ , s i anc sborne Combined Side Delive 
AARON NEWCOMER, WASHINGTON CO, MD Twine Available but Costly eee ee The ine esomemnicnl machine “ad 
_e controlling peach diseases such Binder twine cost will run high th two duties in one—it can be instantly adjusted for rake or 
“ ‘rown rot, mildew and peach scab coming season, as everyone knows for tedder. It rakes clean, teds thoroughly, and handles hay 
the dusting method with me has who has read the article n past entlv. It is a left-hand-delivery rake, which means it can 
Proved very satisfactory. A mixing months on this subject printed in ollow the mower closely and strike the heads first (not the 
machine is necessary to thoroughly these pages. In a recent bullet the stems). It does clean work, piling two swatlis at once on the 
toad. ee ious dusting powders. The food administration earnestly r« ests clean stubble (not on an unraked swath), which meavs proper 
Tanks, formula J ised last year consisted of farmers everywhere to place their or- curing. Quickly adjustable to any condition. 
Saws. — iphur, ground supertine, ders for binder twine as soon as pos- International, Keystone and Osborne Windrow Loaders are 
hicaga ae to the _inch, 10 pounds sible, so local dealers may previde by built to last. Pulled easily by two horses, they load uni- 
_— of a e and 1 pounds arsenate early shipment for adequate grain formly, leave the field clean, lift hay over 10 feet, and do not 
uality rca - t ie dust form. This mix- harvest necessities. Shipping ondi- thresh off blossoms and leaves. i 
- the a pplied to apple trees for tion are such that more time must be These tools return their price, and more, to your poc = 
ed a Brst dusting of codling moth, at allowed from factory to loca) distrib- The dealer can furnish you with proper size and types = 
per mite of «bout one-third of a pound uting point in order to avoid: danger special equipment. Act early this year and be certain. Se6 
ane tree | “ld apple tree. For older of shortage in supply. the dealer — write the address below for folders. 
— _. & dJarger amount is necessary Mexican sisal, the raw material In e al Y C i A . 
oe en for younger trees. from which most of the binder twine ternation arvester ompany 0 erica . 
2, Ohio ce Seon as the shucks are off the is made, had a pre-war price around Uncorporated) U S A 
ae iene. he or ut least two-thirds of them 7 cents a pound, and was indeed only CHICAGO ° 
nari cr ooee shed, apply the same for- 7% cents landed at ports of entry in Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne 
like @ a at the rate of one-fourth of a June, 1916. 3ut in July of that year 
wines Pound per tree. A gentle wind will the price was advanced to 10 cents, and 
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The Way of Farming 

















There is certainly a difference be- 
tween having something to say and 
having to say something Surely it is 
no cuasy task to translate one’s own 

thoughts and 

experiences Into 

a form that will 

retain the indi- 

viduality ind 

yet be broad 

enough to re- 

ceive the sup- 

port of those 

who are kind 

enough to be- 

come readers, 

As | tind myself 

crowded from 

eart morning 

until late at 

me inn night with both 

deta ind administration of a large 
fart the question of interesting my 
readers is an important one [ am 
ilso interested to know what the effect 
is upon readers when One writes resting 
between the plow handles or when he 


writes from a school oftice atmosphere 
or in an experience that with 
public affairs. No one can judge these 


deals 


things but the reader, and this brief 
puragraph frees my mind and opens 
the way to 

Now is a time when soil problems 

vuld have tirst place, for upon their 

ndling and seeding will largely de- 
pend our war crop success. As | write 
wi e about 100 acre of sandy soil 
plowed, and another week will more 
than double the amount There is a 
positive advantage on any farm, large 
or small, in having ind, sand loam, 
clay ind clay loam soils The sand 
can be worl ear! ind as in our 
case, before the clays can ibe touched 
These ZOO or ore a plowed and 
practically fitted is a clear gain in 
tic This sand land is very fine, and 
my experience on the state school 
farms has taught me thut a fine sand 
bordering on iit is one of the best 
ils to develop with chemicals. Mois- 
ture is easily retained without organic 
nratter, while coarse sund must have 
the oil Spaces filled with decom posed 
vewxetition or water will go through 
without stopping. 

We shall keep this land frequently 
stirred with a smoothing harrow, 
which will form a dust mulch until 
the seed is in and permit a close pack- 
ing of the furrow slice, and that is 
exactly what is needed. The horse 
power required is small and the re- 
sults much more satisfactory than 


deeper cultivation for the obvious rea- 
sons mentioned. 


I know how often the question is 
asked, Does it pay to plow such land 
after the first breaking when tractors 
and disk harrows can do the work 
faster? Yes, it will pay. The best tool 
for soil preparation is a plow, and 
sundy soils should be plowed once, 
und soils with a heavy sod twice ina 
single season, It is needless to say 
that stiff clays cannot be plowed at 
abit ime, 

Bird Troubles in Cornfield 

The usual seasonable methods for 
keeping crows and blackbirds away 
from: the cornfield have begun to ap- 
peu from shotguns to coal tar It 
wus once a very serious problem with 
me, and all « the remedies have been 
tri ind | Lee i i rule, failed 
lor many t | however, corn 
pulling has been a lost art with our 
bird ind loss have been negligible, 
ur they n ymnger enter into our cal- 
ct on The ecret lie in rapid 
in niforn ninat and growth 
and large e'ds. I id of a piece 
] d there tl planting is all 
in ot field. T uirt is of second- 
ur porta owever 

reo thoroughly fitted with 
am ¢ . irface seed bed ind a 
two Dt planter used. The corn 
is t ! ted at a uniform depth 
na up quickly and pretty gen- 
er ‘ day’s planting will come 
up «att ime time and push along 
fast On the other hand, if the depth 
is uneven and the planting done with 
a in drill the land preparation 
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planting at an early 
date before quick germination and 
growth can take place, bird troubles 
will come. There is no hocus pocus 
in the cause or cure. 


varying or the 


As to Potatocs 

A visit to the potato section of Clin- 
ton and Franklin counties, N Y, for 
the purchase of a carload of seed po- 
tutoes and a somewhat general inquiry 
in regard to probable acreage, leads 
me to conclude that the growers who 
plant a uniform acreage each year will 
not plant more or less this year; but 
those who increased in 1917 will drop 
again to a normal planting. Such has 
been the history of potato growing 
since it became a commercial indus- 
try. Just why potato growing should 


uppeal to the gambling instinct in 
men beyond other crops, I do not 


know, but it does and when favorable 
weuther combines with a large plant- 
ing we have as we did last year a big 
crop. Furthermore, the food admin- 
istration has done nothing by way of 
propaganda to stimulate the use of 
potatoes, because in the plan of sub- 
stituting for wheat they did not seem 
to fit, for the reason I suppose that 
they are distributed through different 
channels of trade. What the future 
will bring forth is of course prob- 
lematical. I shall expect, however, 
that the unusual planting of 1917 will 
be greatly reduced and that a fair 
price for the tubers will be paid for 
the 1918 crop. At any rate, if season- 
the 


able conditions are adverse and 

yield correspondingly light the price 
may go high. Those who plant with- 
out experience and equipment soon 
learn that potato owing is not an 
easy nor an unskilled job On the 
other hand, no tield crop is more be- 
set with problems above and below 
ground and none so hard to handle 


unless all the necessary machinery and 
equipment are at hand. 


The only way a lot of people learn 
these things is by cold, hard expe- 
rience. There is no business pursued 
by man that is as easy to learn on 
paper and ¢. difficult to learn in ac- 
tual practice as farming. A good, en- 
thusiastic business man asked me re- 


farmers were so conserva- 
obstinate. My reply 
was, that it was his only safeguard 
against the advice of all of 
people, who would starve if they had 
to operate and get their living from 
the farm owned and managed by the 
man they criticize. He is a keen man, 
and I did not have to repeat my an- 
swer.—|H. E. Cook. 


cently why 
tive and often 


sorts 


Jottings from the Farmers 


I wish something could be done in 
regard to the state paying for dam- 
ages done by dogs. The state took this 
out of the township’s hands, Former- 
lv the various towns paid the dam- 
ages, but the state now collects a tax 
of $2 instead of 50 cents per dog. The 
state has now thousands of dollars 
more collected than the amount of the 
claims against the state. However, 
the first claims have not yet been paid 

done to sheep in June, 
is this money being held 
farmers? If the state will 
not its debts to the farmers how 
farmers pay their bills?— 

H. Smith, Greene Coun- 


for damage 
117, Why 
uway from 

p i\ 

ean the 
| William 
ty, N Y. 


Last year farmers paid $5 a bushel 
for seed potatoes; in the fall sold ata 
loss considering cost of seed, 'fertilizer 
and help. The early May market price 
is 70 cents a bushel here, and buyers 
indifferent at that. The outlook is not 
promising enough to warrant putting 
in a big acreage.—IJ. S., Malone, N Y. 

Your recent editorial in American 
Agriculturist on New draft arrange- 
ments, was most timely and of special 


application here. Our farmers are’as 
patriotic as any class, But when we 
have tried to follow out the pres!- 


dent's admonition to raise all the food 
we can, some of our best young farm- 


ers feel insulted at being dubbed by 
district boards as unskilled farm la- 
borers and put in class 1-E. In one 





instance a board granted deferred 
classification to a farmer by his taking 
$1000 in Liberty bonds. In another 
case where a young farmer showed by 
his questionnaire that he had raised 
large crops of potatoes, beans, grain, 
sheep and wool, and at times em- 
ployed 20 hands, transient help out- 
side of farm, they put him in class 
1-E, writing on the back of question- 
naire “plenty men left on farm.”"— 
(Farmer. 


I want to commend your attitude 
toward the National advisory council 
of farmers recently held in Washing- 
ton. If that council represented the 
farmers, why was it necessary to hold 
secret meetings? Why should not re- 
porters have been given some infor- 
mation while so important a meeting 
was going on? I do not believe you 
would make any mistake to examine 
further into the proceedings of that 
committee. Were they called to Wash- 
ington to advise the food administra- 
tion to where it was going wrong 
with the farmers, or were they called 
there to advise the farmers that most 
everything was going all right in the 
food administration and in the depart- 
ment of agriculture?—[Farmer, Co- 
lumbia County, N Y. 


as 


The great rise in price of farm lands 
is not caused by their actual value in 
production, but rather by the accumu- 
lation of wealth by the business men 
of the cities. These men desire to own 
farms and they apply to real estate 
agents who have farms listed for sale, 
at prices which they do not expect to 
get, but after some time negotiations 
are made and the sale is made. A sale 
thus made at a high figure gets circu- 
lated and many other farm owners get 
excited over the news.—I(H. Warren 
Phelps, Ohio. 


American Agriculturist, May 18, 1943 












Stop Misrepresenting Farmer, 
0. BR. TOWNER, NEW york 
After finishing my usual 
work of 12 to 16 hours a day 
down and read the happenings 
past week. I have discontinue 
daily papers for lack of time. How! 
ever, as I took up American Agricul, 
turist on April 13, I read with intere, 
the editorial on Spangler. He — 
deserve the name of colonel = 
I will not attach it to his name. 7,” 


j 
week's 
» I sit | 
Of the 


not 


not what he threatens to do that . - 
damaging, but he is damaging th 
output from the farms. Such 
marks are so disgusting ang én. 
couraging that it curbs a great ma,. 
farmers to such an extent that the 
will lessen their year’s output 4 
crops. . 

Above all, he does not know that 


thousands of farm boys are 


. . In train. 
ing and in the trenches. - 


Some farmer 


boys of my own acquaintance are j 
the field of battle today. And a 
for Spangler to stand up and Say, “I 
would take the farmer's boy away 
from him and put him in the on 
where he belongs.” The farmers are 
working hard to help ou country 


and they will go one better when the 
time comes when they are called upog 
to fight. 


No like number of men on earth 
can withstand them, and we are g9 
hardened to hard knocks, al! we need 
is the training and the equipment 


However, we will stay where we are 
until called. as we are needed on the 
farm. I am hoping that you will print 
this lettef, and with your influence 
and position I believe you might 
cause the president or legislature to 
enact some ruling or law to stop such 
things coming up in our daily papers. 
It is hurting our cause more than can 
be imagined. 





Try seeding rape in your corn at 
the last cultivation. It makes a lot of 
valuable feed and helps to strafe the 
kaiser. 
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The Moline Grain Binder 


The Best Work Under the Worst Conditions 


HE Moline Binder has a record of 

of over 50 years of good, honest 

service wherever grain is grown. 
In dificult work, in continuous running 
without stops or breakdowns—in short, 
in an emergency, Moline superiority is 
apparent. 

The Moline Grain Binder is built from 
the ground up of the best materials by 
skilled workmen and has been gradually 
developed and improved until it is as 
near perfection as possible. It is built 
to do the best work even under the 
worst conditions. That's 


A typical instance of Moline perform. 
ance under unusualconditionsis repo! 
by Jerry Rivard of Boubonais, Ill, as 


follows: 


The Moline 8-ft. Binder bought of youl 
used in cutting 110 acres of grain. | cut 
seven acresof new ground where | did not 
think it could do the work, being v 
trashy qqene. and the men present insist 
I was doing weene to try to cut it witha 
binder, but the Moline Binder went thr 
cutting all. I never missed a bundle an 
aeperteshe anything. | consider this remark- 
. considering the condition under which 
the test was e. 


” We have many letters 





why a Moline Binder user 
is never satisfied with any- 
thing else. 

When you buy a Moline 
Grain Binder you get the 
benefit of 50 years’ service, 
the lightest draft, the great- 
est stability. the strongest 
construction and the greatest 
reliability in a grain binder— 
you get crop insurance. 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


MANUFACTLRERS OF QUALITY 


Cutters. 














(MOLINE LINE | 


Corn Planters. Cotton Plane- 


Plows (chilled and s:ee!), Reap- 
ers. Scales. Seeders, Stalk 
Tractors. Farm 
Trucks. Wagons and Stephens 
Sahente Six Automobiles. 


7D 
XO) - 
we. £ FARM IMPLEMENTS SINCE 1865, 


such asthis on file, all 
equally enthusiastic over the 
work of the Moline Binder. 

The frame of the Moline 
Binder is extra strong, 
ing it particularly good for 
tractor use. 

See your Moline Dealer 
about the Moline Binder 
now, or write us for 
information. 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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for tenant more 
money for owner, in our 
Active Fertilizers. 


Just ask nearest office for 


booklet. Agents wanted. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


New York, Baltimore, Buffalo, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, etc, 








Better Farming 
Bigger Harvest 


The successful farmer who really makes 
and gets ahead is the one who reads, side 
thinks for himself. There is no investmest “i 
will pay such big returns as a few books that ¥ 





give you the i you need just when you waal® 
Catalog Free 2ai2tis "stam 
taining descriptions of 500 of the most modem 

practical books treating on every phase of rural bie. Ts 





ogressive farmer desires to keep posted ope 
Metest investigations of his business will find that these bs 
Meet every requirement. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave, Now Yort,t 
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Dig Up the Lead Pipe 


F. M. WHITE 


I should. like to have advice on a 
water supply. system, I have running 
water in the barn, but have had trouble 
with it for the last year. Our supply 
comes from_a Shallow pond about 1200 
feet from the point where we want it 
delivered. Between point of delivery and 
pond is a ridge. Last. year I had the 
Jead pipe dug up.in several places and 
got the water started to run. It would 
run eight or 10 days and stop until we 
used a force pump and started it again. 
It is acting the same way again this 
winter, What could you suggest?—[S. 
L. M., New York. 

The trouble with your water supply 
pipe line is undoubtedly due to the 
size of pipe. If you are using a 1-inch 
pipe you should have a fall of 24 feet 
in order to deliver approximately five 
gallons of water per minute. Using a 
®*inch pipe with the same fall you 
could effect a delivery of about 40 
gallons per minute. These figures do 
not consider the ridge between the 
source of supply and point of delivery. 
There is a great deal of friction of 
water in a small pipe, and undoubt- 
edly your trouble is due to too small 
a pipe. 

I notice you are using a lead pipe. 
Just now lead is very expensive, and 
jis worth 9 to 12 cents a pound; I 
would estimate you have $700 to $1200 
worth of lead pipe, An iron pipe, 





which would be entirely satisfactory, 
js worth approximately 22% cents a 


foot, and would be valued at approxi- 
mately S275. If you are using a lead 
pipe for the entire 1200 feet, it would 
pay you to take it up and put in a 
larger ron pipe. If.I Knew the quan- 
tity of water you want delivered, the 
fall from source of supply to point de- 
livered, and hight of ridge over which 
water is to be carried, I would give 
you exact information regarding cor- 
rect size of pipe to use. 


Farmers Asked to Use Explosives 

Because the government requires 
dealers in and users of dynamite or 
farm powder to take out a federal li- 


cense, many have got the wrogn idea 
that the purpose of the licensing sys- 
tem was to restrict the sale and use 
of explosives. That impression is all 


wrong. The government wants deal- 
ers and consumers to use explosives 
for farm purposes as freely as pos- 
sible to increase food production. The 
license system is required simply to 
register users of dynamite and pre- 
vent explosives falling into hands of 
enemy aliens. 

It is only necessary to take out a 
federal license at a cost of 25 cents 
before a farmer can purchase or use 
explosives, or secure delivery of same 
from a railroad company. As a gen- 
eral thine county clerks are licensing 
agents and others will be appointed 
wherever necessary to accommodate 
farmers. A letter written to bureau 
of mines, Washington, D C, will bring 
full particulars. If there is no licens- 
ing agent in your vicinity, suggest to 
the bureau the name of a reputable 


SF :M-White 
Editor of Department 


will gladly answer any inquiries in this 
tun department about farm tractors, gas 
engines, all farm machinery, farm 
buildings and plans, drainage, roads 
and bridges. Inclose stamp and address 
label from American Agriculturist if a 
reply by private letter is desired. 


American citizen, such as a notary 
public or justice of the peace, who is 
authorized to administer oaths, and he 
will be appointed as licensor. 





Storage of Gasoline 

Is it possible to put a gasoline tank 
under ground and use an air pump to 
force air into the tank and force 
the gasoline out? Would the com- 
pressed air in the tank cause danger of 
explosion?—[Sidney F,. Moser, Pennsyl- 
vania, 

The best practice in storing gasoline 
is to bury a tank of ample capacity 
under the ground. The tank should 
be coated with an asphaltic paint in 
order to prevent the action of rust. 
The tank ought to be buried at least 
20 feet from the garage or any build- 
ing. A %-inch pipe should connect 
the tank to an ordinary suction pump 
in the garage. There should be one 
pipe which can be used as an air vent 
to the tank. This ought to have a 
valve on top so that it can be closed 
except during filling. It is not advis- 
able to force air into the tank, thereby 
forcing gasoline out. It can be done, 
but one must not forget to let the air 
out of the tank when the gasoline has 
been drawn. 








To Curtail Implement Supply 

Somewhat disturbing to agricultural 
interests is the proposition made by 
council of national defense that there 
be substantial curtailment in output 
of farm machinery and implements 
Here is what the council is discussing: 
A study to determine what varieties 
of agricultural implements may be 
dropped by manufacturers without 
hampering farm work, and later to 
issue formal recommendations specify- 
ing types and sizes that should be 
eliminated. The object is to conserve 
materials, labor, capital and manu- 
facturing facilities for war use. At 
the request of the board, following a 
conference in Washington with repre- 
sentatives of the implement indsutry, 
four divisional committees of the na- 
tional implement and vehicle associa- 
tion met in Chicago to formulate sug- 
gestions, 

Each committee recommended va- 
rious styles and sizes for elimination, 
numbering altogether nearly 2000. The 
list was made up of types which had 
been gradually added by the manu- 
facturers but which could be dis- 
pensed with as a war measure. In 
the report of the committee meetings 
special regard was given needs of the 
farmer, and nothing recommended for 
discard which was believed to be nec- 
essary to modern economical agricul- 
ture. The wagon department of the 
association recently met in Louisville 
and made similar suggestions. 

Such recommendations as the board 
deems suitable, together with others 
from’ different sources, are to be 
brought to the attention of all imple- 
ment interests through questionnaires, 
to afford opportunity to express their 
views before the board finally formu- 
lates its recommendations. It is urged 
that the simplification of implement 
lines will not only save labor in fae- 
tories and steel mills, but it will also 
release a portion of the machinery for 
work on munitions, ships’ parts, etc. 




















Plowing and 
Be ing ‘ 


clod bie to use the disk harrow 
0ds no 


Pays its cost. 


Disking with Tractor 


popularity of the tractor in modern farming grows _ steadily. 

H immediately after the plow gives 
chance to form, and results in a perfect seedbed, quickly pre- 
pared at much less expense of time and horse labor. Where time counts 
and where fairly large areas are under culture, the farm tractor soon 






































‘“nHUR oO” 


RESIDENCE WATER SYSTEM 





Running water in the house and barn has 


become a necessity. 


No other one thing will do so much to 
increase efficiency—to lighten burdens 


and to save time and money as a 
dependable water system. 


“Duro” Water Systems are adapted 
to all the requirements of farm 
or suburban homes. 


Small cost—low 





operating expense— 
operates on electric- 
ity, gasoline engine, 
belt or hand power. 























Se | Write for Information 
a5 BNeEe iii ~, Zhere is a “Duro” repre- 


LVS SYS yz sentative and service man 


in your locality. 


The Burnett-Larsh 
Manufacturing Co. 


Dayton, Ohio 


**Duro’’ Powe. 











Pumping 
Outfit as 
low as 


$72.00 
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Low Speed 
Light unning 


THE E.W. ROSS CO., Box 152, Springfield, Ohio. 68 Years’ Experience 


Whatever your requirements are we have @ size to suit, 4H. P. 


SILO FILLERS "=.=" 


and Larger. 

‘Wecan show you The Ross will operate 
with Less Power and Less Speed and still 
ep produce Larger Capacity. Our selling 
ae plans make this possible. 

No Limit to our Guarantee because there is No 
Limit to the ability of The Ross. Write your own 
guarantee if you please. 

Buy now, Cost you Less. You can have the ma- 
chine any time without Cash investment in full 
prior to Silo Filling Time. 


Machinery and Repairs carried at convenient points 








VANIZED 
Get free Book 


le 
Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept 5 







Saving Fence Book. 150! 94 
Styles Gates and BarbWire. 
ECT FROM FACT 
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etna J7//\\S Globe Silo is your Best Bet 
Y--FREIGHT “ - this year. Adjustable door 
UBLE GAl- frame with ladder combined. 
21c per rod up. Five-foot extension Roof makes 

complete silo with leas expense. 


to tert. 
! Cleveland,0. 





SILOS tytuyinenow 


Lumber is hard to get and price is climbing 
higher. Liberal Cash and Early Shipment Dis- 
counts. Take no chances on 
late deliveries this year. A 















I Window Free. 
| Buy Now—Ship Now—Pay Now 
























why the famous 


SILOS 


are used by the 


and get thie 
able book. 
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HARDER. 


Govt. and thousandes}}, 
of successful dairy- 
men. Write today 


Dont blame your Cows 
Get this Book-lIts Free 


It shows the way to make 
more money on your cows, 
Written by authorities on 
dairy feeding, Tel 
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Harder Mfg. Co.,__ Bor 13 anes =: Pruning Mature Trees—Care of Top- 


Save Now—Write Now. 


HHT |e I GLOBE SILO CO. 
tae Litt 6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N. Y. 
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_ Principles and Practice 
: of Pruning 
: By M. G. KAINS 


: Written to meet the needs of practical 
> as well as amateur growers. Containing 
2 detailed information on the following sub- 
= jects: Plant Physiology as Related to 

Pruninge—The Philosophy of Pruning— 
? Buds—Pruning Principles—How Wounds 
= Heal—Prevention and Care of Mechanical 
= Injuries—Dressings for Wounds—Pruning 
= Nursery Stock—Pruning Young Trees— 





= Worked Trees—Bush Fruit Pruning— 

















BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR | Grape Pruning and Trai wart 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE : i Training—Old Methods— 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING Tree Pruning and Training 


| | ee ih ON A L “i eS ee ad’ by 324 actual 


ppg ae . inches. Cloth. Price $2.00. 
on the market. ustable automatic e-up hoop sa ~ 

continuous open-door front—air-tight door and pee ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 

manent ladder are some of the unusual features The 315 Fourth Avenue, = New York 
INTERNATIONAL SILO CO., 112 Flood Bidg. MEADVILLE, PA ea oan 





Ornamental Trees and 
Bractical Tree Surgery—Rejuvenation of 
photographs, showing good and bad practices. In- 


deed, these illustrations, with their_legends, prac- 
tically teach the subject. 446 Pages, 5% x8 
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Give the Boys a Mother's Care 





HEREVER war’s vicious 

fang is thrust, there goes the 
Great Minister of Mercy—not 
only to nurse the sick and wounded, 
but to relieve misery and misfor- 
tune, whether it be rebuilding the 
devastated farms and homes in 
reconquered France, assisting 
dependent families of soldiers in 
America, aiding civilians in mar- 
tyred Armenia, or giving comfort 
to American prisoners in cruel 
Germany. ‘The 


American 


we 
Red Cross 


is unbounded in territory, un- 
limited in service. It may give 
your boy free coffee and sand- 
wiches in some railroad yard as 
he goes on his way to the front, 
or it may re-educate some one’s 
else crippled boy for the pursuit 
he can best follow when he comes 


back. Wherever help is needed, 





















































there is the Red Cross—tender but big, human but organized —and 
always with the sympathy and co-operation of the Government. 


Your Red Cross is an all American, 
largely volunteer, organization, authorized 
by Congress, headed by President Wilson, 
audited by the War Department, enthusi- 
astically approved by your Army and Navy, 
and your Allies. ; 


The work covers both military and 
civilian relief in every war torn Allied 
country, and full reports of all expenditures 
are continually being published, or are 
available through the Chapters. 


Contributed through Division of Advertising 








Every cent of every dollar received for 
the Red Cross War Fund is spent for 
war relief. 


All administration costs and relief work 
for other than war purposes (such as the 
Halifax and Guatemala disasters) are taken 
care of out of membership dues, and the 
interest which accrues from the banking of 
the War Fund has made actually available 
for war relief at least one dollar and two 
cents for every dollar contributed. 


United States Gov't Comm. on Public Information 





This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 


“ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York, N. Y. 
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Federal Rulings on Mill Feeds 
LATEST GUVERNMENT ORDERS AFFECTING 
price OF BRAN, SHORTS, ETC—THESE 
SUPERSEDE RULES OF LAST WINTER— 
yoOD ADMINISTRATION AIMS TO HOLD 
WITHIN BOUNDS PROFITS OF MANUFAC. 
TURERS AND DEALERS 
New rules are now in effect cover- 
jing the basic prices on wheat mill 
feeds. These apply to carlots in bulk 
at the mill producing the. feed. The 
new orders are evidently in response 
to the insistent demands as voiced by 
Americzn Agriculturist and other farm 
papers looking toward reforms wherc- 
by cost of mill feeds to dairymen may 
be held within reason. The new rules 
to effect the first week in May. 


went i! 

They threw additional light on the fa- 
mous “3S basis for bran,” as printed 
in these pages last January, and now 


moditied by the May ruling here ap- 
pearing. ; 

The new schedule or ruling just put 
into effect so far as basic prices at the 
mill are concerned is in order to throw 
all middlings at one price, or $2 per 
ton over the bran basis. When all 
the by-product from the flour mill is 
rup together in one stream amd made 
what is known as mixed feed, the dif- 
ferentiet has been reduced to $1.25 
per ton over bran. The food adminis- 
tration advises it believes this will 
greatly simplify the enforcement of 
the milling basie prices. 

Following are the special rules and 
regulations signed by Food Adminis- 
trator Herbert Hoover, under date of 
May 2, governing licensees for manu- 
facture 2nd distribution of gristmill 
by-products: 

Official Orders Controlling Prices 

Rule 19. No licensee shall sell wheat 
mill feed at price in excess of the fol- 
lowing prices: Bulk price per ton of 
2000 pounds at mill, in carloads, in no 
ease shall exceed 38% of the average 
eost to such mill of one ton of wheat 
at the mill, which cost of wheat shall 
be the average cost, as shown by the 
previous :month’s records of said mill, 
including all buying expenses. 

Differentials (maximum prices, bulk, 
mill) on basis of bran—Shorts, stand- 
ard middlings, gray shorts, gray mid- 
dlings, ‘our middlings, or red dog, $2 
per ton over basis. Mixed feed contain- 


ing all wi the wheat not ground into 
flour, $1.25 per ton over basis. 

The foregoing prices shall apply to 
sales in carlots, f o b bulk at mill, 
cash ov dratt attached to bill of lad- 
ing, and all feed sold by the miller 
shall be invoiced at such price. There 


shal) also appear on the invoice, in ad- 
dition to such bulk price f o b mill, 
price of sacks and items of freight and‘ 
interest any, when goods are sold 
on extended terms or credit. But the 
miller for convenience in selling may 
quote a delivered price in sacks; above 
price to include commission paid, or 
other items of expense. 

In selling less than carlots to whole- 
Sale dealers in feeds, the miller may 
add not to exceed 50 cents per ton to 
the forexoing prices. In selling less 
than carlots and mere than ton lots to 
retailers in feed, the miller may add 


not to exceed $1 per ton. In selling less 
than ton lots to retailers in feeds, the 
miller may add not to exceed $1.50 per 
ton. 


In selling to consumers in less than 
earlots, the miller may charge a rea- 
retailer’s profit not to exceed 

aximum as may be indicated by 
the federal food administrator for the 
State Where the retailer is located, but 
Msuch case he shall add no other mar- 
gin to the price named in this_ rule. 

Rule 1% No wheat miller shall mix 
Srealer percentage of wheat mill feed 
With other feeding stuffs, or sell any 
greater percentage to feed mixers for 
such mixing, than he mixed or sold in 
the year 1917. 












Henceforth but one jobbing and one 
retail profit is permitted. If goods 
Pass from the hands of one dealer to 
another under the administration rules 
the protit must be divided. Resales 
Within the trade have been eliminated 
@nd it will be noted that state food 
administrators have been authorized 
to fix profits (in fact have done 
80 in practically every state) which 
retail dealers may take in the sale of 
Wheat mill feeds to farmers. 

The food administration is particu- 

ly anxious that American Agricul- 
turist readers understand that the 

* basis for bran is the bulk carlot 
Price at the mill producing the goods; 
that to this price must be added the 
Cost of sacks, now amounting to $5 to 

ber ton and the freight from mill 

final destination. For example, a 

bart of the wheat feeds con- 
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sumed in eastern sections are produced 
at Minneapolis, where the freight rate 
of approximately $5 a ton would have 
to be added to the mill price, and in 
addition to this, dealers’ prolits as 
specified in the above printed rules. 

This clears up some of the confu- 
sion long prevailing among farmers 
that they should be able to buy their 
wheat feeds “at 38% of the cost of 
wheat.” Without doubt the-authori- 
ties through the state food adminis- 
trations intend to see that these rules 
are enforced, and infractions should 
be reported. 


The War and Values 

War losses of over $10,000,000 on 
its foreign business for last year were 
reported by Internationa! harvester 
corporation. This exceeded the entire 
net profits of its business for last year, 
which, however, were double those of 
the previous year. After charging off 
this loss it still had $35,000,000 of funds 
withheld in Europe. by war condi- 
tions. International harvester company 
of New Jersey shows net earn- 
ings for the year of $14,000,000 com- 
pared to $11,690,000 in 1916. “This is 
equal to almost 30% on the common 


stock and 11% on the $125,000,000 
capital employed.” More than half 
the earnings came from its steel 


plants, the balance from the sale of 
implements. 

Many farmers have the title to their 
real estate or mortgages -guaranteed 
by a policy issued by some guaranty 
concern or.insurance company. Such 
policies are subject to the federal 
stamp tax on bonds, .but not to the 
tax on insurance. 

Save the bags! Almost any kind of 
a bushel sack now is worth 1¢@ to 20 
cents, a two-bushel sack 15 to 25 cents. 
Later on they may be unobtainable at 
twice these figures. If the war con- 
tinues no ships can be spared to im- 
port jute, the fiber of which furnishes 
most of the coarse bags. Cotton bags 
would be too costly. Any farmer who 
wastes bags is wasting money. It is 
possible that all feeds and fertilizers 
may soon have to be shipped in bulk 
for want of begs, 


War Affects All 

Growing vegetables under glass may 
be greatly curtailed next season if 
a federal ruling reducing coal con- 
sumption is to prevail. This ruling is 
to the effect that greenhouses must 
reduce their coal consumption by one- 
half for the year beginning April 1, 
1918. While it is true the fuel admin- 
istration applies this particularly to 
private greenhouses growing flowers, 
fears are expressed that it may be ex- 
tended to commercial greenhouses 
found near every large city and each 
winter producing in the aggregate 
enormous quantities of cucumbers, let- 
tuce, tomatoes, ete. Should the idea 














THE DAILY PRESS FINALLY WAKES UP 
{Chicage Tribune, 


‘which 


thus prevail it will doubtless induce 
many market gardeners to shut up 
shop completely. in the order it is 
provided that a florist owning two or 
more greenhouses may combine his 
plants to save fuel without having his 
allotment curtailed on a different 
basis. The order does not cover the 
“growing of plants for transplanting 
to produce small vegetables.” 

Estimated 17 million persons bought 
bonds of the third Liberty loan which 
exceeded the three billions, in other 
words, one person in every six in the 
United States bought a bond. 

A survey of seed supplies under 
date of June 30 is to be undertaken to 
learn the carry-over from the spring 
planting season. 

Stocks of buckwheat have been 
listed by the department of agricul- 
ture looking toward seed requirements. 
Stocks are reported exceedingly small 
antl holders, even though for milling 
purposes, are asked to reserve seed 
with good germination powers until 
the sowing season is over. The price 
ot buckwheat is high under the stim- 


ulus of demand for mixed flours, 
Stocks of buckwheat are largest in 
New York, Pennsylvania and Michi- 


gan where the average wholesale price 
is $1.90 to $2.35 a bushel. 

Soldiers in cantonments may be fur- 
loughed for actual and continuous em- 
ployment in agricultural pursuits, up- 
on approval of the local exemption 
board, the government agent and the 
commar ding officer. These furloughs 
are now being given for 90 days, sub- 
ject to call as to war necessities. The 
blank form upon which to apply fora 
furlough can be obtained from your 
local board, or from this oflice for 10 
cents. Application has to be made by 
the man who conducts the farm who 
wants the soldier to work for him. 


Increased Wages Mean Higher 
Freight and Passenger Rates 


An increase of $300,000,000 in wages 
of 2,000,000 employees in rail and 
water transportation is recommended 
by the railroad wage commission, of 
the chairman is Franklin K. 
Lane, secretary of the interior. The 
wages now paid are about two billion 
dollars annually, so the increase aver- 
ages 15%, or from 4 to 43% over the 
wages paid as of December 31, 1915. 
The largest increases go to those hav- 
ing the smallest pay. Some railroads 
have granted one or more increases 
sinee that date. If such increases ex- 
ceed the new schedule, no reduction is 
allowed; wherever such increases are 
less, wages are to be adjusted to the 
new basis. 

It is to date from January 1, 1918, 
and therefore involves nearlyone hun- 
dred million dollars of back pay. The 
30,000 railway officials with salaries of 
$5000 to $100,000 a year, totaling $30),- 
400,000, are to have their pay read- 
justed by cutting down extravagant 
salaries, and in some cases paying 
more to the officers who are doing the 
most important work. Director-Gen- 
eral McAdoo may accept or reject the 
report in whole or in part. Some of 
the railroad unions are jubilant over 
it, others are disappointed. The re- 
port recognizes the principle of the 
open shop, makes no distinction be- 
tween union and nonunion employees, 
and gives the largest increases to non- 
union and unorganized labor. In or- 
der to pay this $00,000,000, freight 
and passenger rates may have to be 
again advanced, largely at the farm- 
er’s expense. 

The report says: “We take from 
no man that which he hath, insuring 
him as much as he has now (for no 
wages are to be lowered), but we 
would add materially to the fund of 
those who have the least. And of 
these there are many.” * * * “It 
would be dangerous to the best inter- 
ests of the nation in war time to es- 
tablish a shorter day; existing hours 
of service should be maintained for 
the period of the war, equal pay for 
women when doing work equal to 
men.” * * * "Whether employees are 
organized or unorganized, the purpose 
must be duly to consider every branch 
of the service and to afford fair treat- 
ment to all.” 





Spring seeding of grain in that por- 
tion of Russia known as the Ukraine, 
now largely occupied by the Germans, 
is only about 50% of normal, accord- 
ing to cables. 





Government nitrate plant No 2 of 
Sheffield, Ala, is now to be followed 
by a smaller unit No 3A at Toledo 
and No 3B at Elizabethtown, O, 








ECONOMY 
TALK 

is all right— 

FCONOMY 


PRACTICE 
is better. 


INSTANT 
DOSTUM 


is an economy 
drink — absolutely 
no waste. Besides, 
it is convenient, 
saves fuel and 
sugar, and leaves 

nothing to be 
desired in the 
way of flavor . 














Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 
Answer the farmer's big questions. 

ow can I can get my 3 sprayed 
| se help is scarce . — pro- 

et my cro ains' 3 
blight? _ _ 


IRON AGE Zion 
meets the need for a fast-working, high-pressure field 
Sprayer. Covers 4 or 6 rows—65 or 100 gal. tank. Write to- 


day for freebooklet. 











Don’t throw away a single bag— 
they're worth money to you, Prices are 
‘way up - in on all you b 
But be sure you our prices be 
ign sella single one. We guarantee 
iberal grading. Over 20 years in busi- 
ness is your assurance of a square deal 
every time. We buy any quantity. 
Freight paid on all shipments to 
Werthan. Find out what real satisfac- 
tion is. Write quick, stating what you 
have. Address 


WERTHAN BAG CO. 






















55 Dock St. St. Louis, Mo. 





Highest prices 
Write us COLam Zeer) Cel 


today for new | 
advanced pricés 
We pay the freight 
Iroquois Bag Co., 397 Howard St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 











. . , 
G GUST: 
Latest desicn. Durable, Powerful, Reliabk. 
Massive. Built todo hard, heavy work—togive lasting 
. Uses Cheapest Fuel. Pulls 26 to 60% more 
: H-P. than rated. Shipped on three 
months’ trial. Easy terms. Sizes 
. 1446 to 22 H-P. 10-Vear 
Guarantee. Book 
tree — postal getsit. ate 
OTTAWA MFG.co. Qf", 
1051 King St., Ottawa, Kans. es 




































Free Catalog he colors explaing: 


ow you Can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
eel or wood wheels te 68 








GRANGE JOO COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave.. New York. & % 
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Among the Farmers 3 
iim tained 
NEW YORK 

Orleans Wool Auction 


A, H, PULVER, NEW YORK, 
Members of the VUrleans county 
Bheep breeders’ association were 
disappointed it few days ugo, 
Owing to a government innounce 
ment that it intends to [ix prices on 
wool und commandeer ll raw wool 
now in storehouses. Bidders who 
cume to Albion to attend the irst 


auction sale of wool owned by the as- 
sociution members were unable to 
Bl\: prices sutistactory to tlhe hold- 
ers of the wool 

Experts had graded the S7,37 
pounds auctioned, which were bid on 
separately The amount offered was 
the lurgest ever put up at auction by 
a ingk ounty in New York tate, 
und brought a large number of buy- 
ers from Boston and other distant 
place After everal hours of com 
p tive bidding the prices bid 
ieriched ‘1! cent pound for 
rial litum wool: OsSl4 cen or delaine; 
Te ents for tine, and t#) cents for 
fecding lamb wool. \lany of the 
biiiders had received telegram from 
he ‘ they represent warnin igainst 
t} nsettled national price fixing 
Member or the issociatior under the 
circumstance were not t ed with 
prices offered ince local buyers have 
been offering 6S to 70 cent pound 
for the yoo! ungraded Riepresenta- 
1 of other i ociation were pres- 
en eeking information to the 
local auction and manner of con- 
duicting sales, grading wool, ete. This 
month the three breede. usso- 
cistions” of Orleans, Ontario and 
Wayne countis will hold auctions on 
SI essive days in order to give buy- 
er n opportunity to be at each sale, 

into beans are being urged on this 
district as a means of easing the 
drain on cereal and meat supplies. A 
fin puality ind reasonableness of 
prive tre claimed for them The 
bean ire said to grow in any kind 
of soil, but will do best in sandy 
loum They do well in dry lands. To 
plint winter wheat after beau is sug- 
gested The seed bed should be pre- 
pured as for corn or beets Newly- 
broken ground is suitable for raising 
pinto beans 

\s the beans are a_é het-climate 


should not be planted until 
thoroughly warm, any 
time from May 20 to June 15, and 
they require {0 days of growing 
mature For the reason 
shallow rooted, the 


crop they 
the ground i: 


weather to 
that beans are 


first cultivation should be deepest, 
from 3 to 4 inches, but subsequent 
cultivation should be shallower. No 


when bean 
break off 
broken 


should be done 
they 
enter 


cultivating 
Plants ire wet, as 
isily and disease will 
plants 

A college of 
ned and 
Jersey. 
been in 
vegetable 


E. Wilkinson of the 
wriculture at Ithaca has resig 
aecepted a position in New 
Mr Wilkinson has for years 
intimate touch with the 


xrowers of the state, having made a 
miumber of institute tours lecturing 


before bodies of growers 


Dwindling Hop Interests 


money crop for a great 
number of eastern 
hop is now 
than at any 
This spring 
been con- 
rtment has 


A leading 
many vears in a 
counties in New York, the 
probably more neglected 
time in a half century 
‘American Agriculturist has 
firming what our hop depa 


said a great many times in_ recent 
years, the steady “going out" of hops 
in such great producing counties as 
Schoharie, Madison, Otsego, ete. Let- 
ters to our crop-reporting bureau 
show practically unanimous testimony 
to the effect that this crop is moving 
rapidly to the background Innumer- 


able growers have reduced their acre- 
age to a minimum in the last two 
or three years; will have only a small 
area this year, while still others have 
gone out of the business entirely. 

This does not mean there will be no 
hops grown in New York. There will. 
In the aggregate the splendid New 
York product will, no doubt, show up 


in considerable quantities next 
September, and as in recent years 
command a sharp premium over the 
more cheaply-grown Pacific coast 
hops. But the business has no longer 
the volume of earlier years. Testi- 


out in American Agri- 
culturist inquiry, this coming direct 
from hop towns, nearly all of one 
tenor, is interesting. 


Oullings from Hop Growers 


Otsego County—No hops in Worces- 
fer, land to be given over to food 
products; will plow up half my acre- 
mee, on account of scarcity of labor, 
East Springfield. Had 30 acres last 
year, plan 10 acres this, Porttand- 
ville Not an acre in this town, 
Worcester. Prohibition wave and high 
farift on beer, Cooperstown, Prohibi- 


mony brought 


Fly Creek. Hops near- 
up, Milford. 

Madison County—Plowed up my 
hops two years ago, only six yards in 
Bouckville and Madisuon Unfavorable 
account of license question, Madison. 
Blue mold and now not many rais- 
ing hops, Solsville. 


tion agitation, 
ly all plowed 


Schoharie County—Growers regard 
hops unfavorably, due to license ques- 
tion and the war, Lawyersville Pro- 


agitation and labor ditiiculty, 
The brewing bill is bevore 


hibition 
Cobleskill. 


the house in May, Cobleskill.  Dilli- 
cult to grow and decreased demand, 
Richmondville. Only a few old varis 
lefi; people now dairying, lultonham. 

Oneida County—Had 2S acres last 
year, 52 this, prohibition not worry- 
ing much, except “near beer” to use 
many 


hops, Watet ville 


New York Le; sidiature 
Possibly the legislation of most in- 
terest to farmers, passed by the recent 
session, was the repeul of the town- 
— se hapl law, which was in such 
“it disfavor in farm circles. The 
alana law now reverts back to the 
method in force before the passage 


of the township school act. Other bills 
that were passed und which have had 
the approval so fur of the governor, 
are the following 

In relation to milk and milk prod- 
ucts, Which include other places than 
butter und cheese factories, includes 
cream as well as milk The law de- 
lining milk was amended o as to 
mean “whole, fresh, clean lacteal se- 
cretion obtained within 15 days be- 
fore and five days after calving.” 
Pure-bred stock is protected by mak- 
ing it unlawful for owners of male 
inimals to permit sume to run at 


consent of 
possession 


large on lands without the 
the person entitled to the 
of such land. 

The agricultural lhiw relating to 
dogs was amended so that moneys 
collected may be expended; the agri- 
cultural law is amended also in re- 
lation to licensing persons who make 
fat tests of composit« imples of milk; 


10% of moisture is now permitted for 
cheese instead of 39%, the old law; 
$30,000 was appropriated for the milk 
and dairy farm exposition in New 
York city. 

The act relative to auctions and 


Luctioneers was amended so us to in- 
clude the sale of fruit and other 
farm products under the provisions of 
the old law. A method of procedure 
acquiring additional 


was provided for 

land for uses of the state fair. The 
legal work of the state ‘council of 
farms and markets was adjusted so 


that t°'e council shall work with the 
ittorney-general of the state. Eleva- 
tors and warehouses are permitted to 


charge 1 cent a bushel for storage in- 
Stead of five-eighths cent, the pres- 
ent law. 

Other bills passed by the legislature 
now before the governor are the fol- 
lowing:.To amend the general busi- 
ness law so that co-operative associa- 
tions or otherwise of farmers, garden- 
ers or dairymen, including live stock 
farmers and fruit growers, may co- 
operate and dispose of their products 
without danger of working in opposi- 
tion to the state law relating te mon- 
opolies. The penal law was amended 
so that similar organizations of farm- 
ers may make collective sales and 
marketing, the acts of which shall not 
be termed conspiracies 

The conservation law was amended 
which provides for a method of drain- 
ing agricultural lands The public 
health law was amended, permitting 
food to be stored for 12 months in- 
Stead of 10, the prevailing term. The 
general business law was amended in 
relation to actions to recover penal- 
ties for offenses relating to milk cans. 
The county law was amended so that 
counties may raise money to improve 
agricultural conditions. The agricul- 
tural law was amended in relation to 


dogs, correcting some of the short- 
comings of the dog law, passed a vear 
ago. Also amendment to the mem- 


bership corporations’ law, in relation 
to the formation and powers of co- 





operative agricultural, dairy and 
horticultural associations. 

Franklin Co—vVery little, if any, 
seed has been sowed as yet. The re- 


cent rains have made pastures look 
green. Many farmers are buying hay 
at $20 p ton. All feeds remain high 
in price. Corn meal $3.50 p bu, oats 
Me p bu, seed wheat §$ ‘35 p bu, pota- 
toes Tie p bu, eggs 3S8e p doz, butter 
48c¢ p Ib. 

Ontario Co—The weather for the 
past month has been very changeable. 
Oats are just being sown. Some are 
spraying fruit trees, and a few have 
been setting out fruit. Wheat is a bad 
looking crop, a large part of it was 
late sown, consequently the cold win- 
ter hitit hard, and many pieces will be 
sown to spring crop. Butter 40c p Ib, 
eggs 32c p doz. 

Genesce Co—A very large acreage 
of oats and barley is being sown in 
this county, and the sowing is now 
nearly finished. The wheat crop will 
be very light, and many fields have 
been harrowed and sowed to spring 
grains, Potatoes are getting cheap. 








American Agriculturist, 


Beans lle p Ib, oats $1.10 p bu, barley 
2, butter 45c p Ib, eggs 4Uc p doz. 
Fruit trees will all bloom fully, but 
few farmers are applying the dormant 
spray, on account of the high price of 
material, and the poor prospect for 
help at harvesting time. 

Wyoming Co—Many 


farmers anx- 


ious to turn stock out as fodder is 
getting short, but pastures have not 
started well yet. Oats and spring 


wheat are being sowed. Cows are sell- 
ing high, S80 to $150 for grade cows. 
Veal calves 12 to l4c, pigs in good de- 


mand at SG apiece. The canning fac- 
tory and creamery at Wyoming was 
closed this spring. A good share of 


the milk from there going to Merrill- 


Soule Co at Warren, N Y. Dairy butter 
40c p lb, eggs S2c p doz. 


changeable 
May; a couple of days 
at SO, the next so cold 
Farmers 


East Schodack—Very 
weather for 
with mercury 
a fire is not uncomfortable. 
are busy getting oats in the ground. 
Grass is very backward, and _ fields 
rather spotted. Some stock has been 
turned to pasture. Young pigs do not 
seem very plenty, and are selling for 
$6 when four weeks old. Live fowls 
sell at 28e p Ib, eggs 35c p doz, butter 
ite p:lb. During the recent drive for 
the Liberty loan the town of Nassau 
exceeded its quota by $8000, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pennsylvania Farm Notes 


Oo D. SCLLOCK 

As nearly all chestnut’ trees 
throughout Pennsylvania were killed 
by the chestnut tree bark disease, it 
is now declared that the same para- 
sitic enemy has found a host in oak 
and kindred species. State officials 
have no more funds available to com- 
outbreak, and can only 


bat the new 
ask from federal authorities at Wash- 
ington, to assist in protecting valu- 
able timber. 

Maple syrup producers secured 
only a normal yield, but the price 
realized is the highest in a decade. 


~-~ 


Some special syrup sold at $2.75 a 


gallon, with pure maple sugar also 
bringing the highest price ever 
known. 





Lime on Pennsylvania Soils 

The lime-requirement survey of 
Pennsylvania soils, which has been in 
progress by the Pennsylvania st: ition 
two years, shows the different soils of 
the state, vary considerably in the de- 
gree of cidity. The Volusia and De 


Kalb soils, which represent 63% of 
Pennsylvania soils, are twice as acid 
as Hagerstown, Westmoreland, Ches- 


ter, Berks and other soils of southern 
and eastern Pennsylvania. 

Clover behaves quite differently on 
the two ey of soils. On the 
Volusia and De Kalb soil, clover fields 
have been found in good condition 
where the soil showed the need of 
from 5000 to 6000 pounds of limestone 
to an acre. On the second group of 
soils, clover is seldom found where 
the soil shows the need of more than 
3000 pounds of limestone to an acre. 





Butler Co—Recently while cleaning 
seed oats one of our Butler Co boys 
remarked: “We must get such good 
crops of oats because they are cleaned 
in a mill that was painted red, white 
and blue.” And the parents said red 
for courage, to plant early, white for 
purity, clean seed, and blue for hon- 
esty to the planting, and keeping the 
soil fertile. TI could not help thinking 
that boys with such thoughts could 
hardly help making good farmers and 


good loyal, patriotic citizens of our 
country. 

Favors Oleo Tax—Because of war 
conditions, the high cost of foods, 


especially butter, many persons in Pa 
are advocating the reduction or 
elimination of license fees on oleo 
Dairy and Food Commissioner Foust, 
in opposing the movement, said: “If 
such a change should be made the 
force of the dairy and food bureau 
would be inadequate to keep the deal- 
ers from violating the laws. The 
people of Pa use twice as much oleo 
per capita as is used in any other 
state in the union.” 

Potato Growers Swindled—Scores of 
farmers in Irish valley, Northumber- 
land Co, believe they have been vic- 
timized by supposed potato buyers, 
claiming to work for commission 
houses. One of the alleged swindlers, 
representing himself as the head of a 
Philadelphia commission house, toured 
the valley in the middle of April, of- 
fering $1 p bu for potatoes delivered 
at the freight depot in Trevorton. The 
farmers hauled their potatoes to 
Trevorton, where they were confronted 
by an inspector, who found fault with 
the tubers, but agreed to ship them 
and receive whatever he _ could. 
Rather than take their potatoes back 
to the farm, each grower accepted the 
terms, but so far has received no 
money. 

Tramps to Work on Farms—County 
Agriculturist Adams of the Berks Co 
farm bureau received a letter from 
the federal dept of agri at Washing- 
ton, suggesting the sending of tramps 





May 18, ivig 

either to jail or compelling the, be 
work upon farms. The letter a 
shown to Mayor Filbert of tending 
who is not only crusading agains: “Pay 


boes, but has a list of nes 4M) 
youths who will not work. Ml of 
them, the mayor declared, wili , Fen 
be at work soon or under arrest. tne 


industrial slackers, facing a trip to an 
army camp. ; ' 
Northumberland Co—Farme; ire 
marketing potatoes, grain and corn, 
Quite a large acreage is bein ° 


pared for planting and seed so ha 
Farmers have been busy this pring 
replacing old structures with new 
buildings, such as chicken house, varied 
pens and wagon houses: d elline 
houses have been treated to new 
shingle roofs. Wheat, though erow 
ing nicely, is still very spotted in mang 


tields. Dealers are around occasion 
ally buying up old cows and ship ine 
them. ili 
Snyder Co—Fully 50% of p wine 
has to be done for spring rops. 
Peach, pear, cherry and plum plos. 
soms are out. Some oats so No 
corn planted at present. Ear rar. 
dens are made and potatoes an rere 
tables planted. Wheat S210 be. 
corn 431.60, oats T5c, butter 42 p 1b. 
eggs 30c p. doz, bran S250 yy ewe 
‘* 


middlings $2.50, flour $11.20 » py) 


Feeding Potatoes to “Cows—pota 
toes are selling in Carbon C t he 
p bu. They are so plentiful t)} many 
farmers are feeding them to their 
cows 

Increase in Buckwheat—T)h ndi- 
cations are that the productio ne 
buckwheat will be greatly ine ised 
in Pa this vear. Seed bein ree 
Strenuous efforts are being ; le to 
Set all that possibly can be ired 
for seeding purposes. July 1 is the 
accepted time for seeding, an! it is 
Possible to cut a crop of hay anid then 
sow the ground to buckwh« It is 
quite likely that fields planned for 
spring crops, and not in readiness on 
account of insufficient labor, ll also 


be turned to buckwheat. 


Farmers’ ee Horsham farm. 
ers’ club of Bucks and Montsomery 
counties conducted an open mecting at 
Hatboro on Apr 27, which ; ate 
tended by several hundred rmers of 


i 
Morris T. Phillips of 


both counties. 

Pomeroy, Pa, S. S. Bucher of state 
board of agri, and A. R Rothen- 
berger, Montgomery Co farn ent, 


were the speakers. 


MARYLAND 

Hartord Co—The spring piunting 
and sowing are progressing as well as 
can be expected, with scarcity labor 
and advanced wages over those of last 
year. It is expected that this county 
will be in the front ranks of produc- 
tion at the close of the summer and 
fall harvests. Wheat is not expected 
to make an average crop, due to late 





sowing. An increased acreage of corn 
is probable, and there will be about 
25% more acreage of canning crops, 


and a big acreage of potatoes and 


vegetables. 


LYMAN’S 


Guaranteed Genuine 


GRIMM 
ALFALFA 











Proven Hardiest By 
Agricultural College Tests 








__ A Photo taken of one of the 47 7 Fields established 
in 1915 by F. Forbell, Alfalfa Specialist in Minne 
sota College of Agriculture. Liscomb Alfalfa was 
sown along side of Lyman’s Grimm. During the 
following winter most of the Liscomb, touted by 
some seedsmen as being very hardy, winter 
—but the Grimm came through the winter in ex 
lentshape. Lyman’s Grimm has been equally sue 

cessful all over the country. 
Heaviest Yields — Highest In 
Feeding Value—Best For Seed 
Summer Planting Recommended. 

Sow Grimm Seed which is known to be genuine. 
With each lot of my seed I furnish a certificate of 
its genuineness. Book, “How I discovered 
Grimm Alfalfa” and seed sample Free. 








A. B. LYM Alfalfa Introducer 
Alfalfadate F. fon, Grimm EXCELSIOR, MINN. 
° LPH 

Vegetable Forcing ?’ yAts 


his book gives in detail every a point 

tor the construction of the forcing house, its at 
Soils; their require- 
ents, diseases, etc. Every vegetable 
suitable i: forcing is discussed in careful detail. 
Indispensable for the beginner and practical 


itustrated. 51428 inches. 452 pages. Cloth. Net $ .00 





ORANGE JUDD CO., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
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OHIO 


Ohio Crop Report 
Wheat shows an improvement dur- 
ne tha past 30 days, About 4% of 
ar t seeded last fall will not be har- 
esol Its condition is about four 
vee above a year ago. A slightly 
_— acreage has been seeded to 
mere pout 0,000 acres more than a 
= ago. Plants had a good start 
ry prospects are promising. Spring 
on FS an increase over last 


arl shows 3 
nod * nough there is a slight decrease 


rye. Nearly the normal clover 
¢ ge was mace. 

Ne has had a hard time of it; 
compared with the normal yield ap- 
ples are estimated at Se, peaches 
19%, plums 57%, pears 1%, cherries 
62%, quinces 62% and berries S1%. 
Hogs have decreased 6% ’ in price 
compared With last year. There was 
comparatively small loss to live stock 
during the winter and spring. Ani- 
mals are generally quite healthy, 
though thin in flesh, on account of 
scarcity and high price of feeds. 


Average prices for important farm 
s follows: Wheat, $2.0S p 


crops are igs 

bu as against S2.54 last May; corn, 
$1.54 as against S1.56 last year; bar- 
Jey $1.78 as against $1.24 a year ago; 


oats, M7c as against 74ce; rye $2.07 as 
against $1.9; potatoes Sic as against 
$3.40; timothy S22 as against $12.25; 
clover S20 as against $12; alfalfa, $24 
as against 415 a year ago. 

Williams County Prospects 

KISSINGER, OHIO 

Although Williams county § has 
passed through one of the severest 
winters On record with a cold, adverse, 
dry spring following, prospects ap- 


pear quite hopeful. With the excep- 
tion of wheat all other farm products 
were never more promising. In the 
fall many farmers delayed sowing 
their wheat until late to avoid the 
hessian fly and fields of late seeding 
invariably have a poor stand. 

While the hay crop last year was 
large and of good quality rough feed 
js getting scarce as the high price 
of hay during the winter induced 


farmers to sell. The acreage seeded 
to spring wheat this season is far in 
excess of any previous year as farm- 
ers reaped an abundant crop of grain 
last year. ‘The horse market is not 


very active, but cows are selling at top 
prices aS the dairy industry is a lead- 
ing factor on the farm. Farmers are 
getting ready to plant corn and have 
ground fine condition. A large 


acreage will be planted, but the seed 
problem is a serious one, 





Columbiana Co—Nice spring weath- 
er. Wheat looks good and grass never 
looked better. Some early potatoes 
planted and fruit trees in full ‘bloom 
and prospects for fruit good. Day la- 
borers receive S83 to $4 p day, and are 
scarce. Potatoes S1 p bu, butter 42c 
p lb, eggs Ue p doz. No pigs for sale. 

Muskingum Co—Having lots of rainy 
weather. Farmers late with oatssowing, 
Wheat looking well, and a larger acre- 
age than usual’sown last fall. Cattle 
looking weil on pasture. Wheat $2.10 
p bu, corn S2 p bu, seed corn scarce 
and selling from $4 to $7 p bu, eggs 
we p doz, butter 42c p Ib. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
West Virginia Farm Jottings 
Ww. N. Rh 

Gov John J. Cornwall has issued 
& proclamation ordering all city and 
county officials and the county coun- 
cils of defense to rigidly enforce the 
dog law enacted for the protection of 
sheep and conservation of the food 
supply, He says, “It is hogs and cat- 
tle and sheep, food animals we need 
to propagate, not worthless dogs.” 
Complaints have been reaching the 
governor's oflice that the dog law was 
Rot being enforced. 

There are now 38,000 club boys and 
girls scattered throughout the state, 
sitiving with renewed determination 
to help win the war, of which 2500 
are pig contest boys; 1000 corn boys, 
+") potato boys, 3600 poultry boys 
and girls, 1300 garden and canning 
club girls and 27,000 honorary garden 
club members. 








Summers Co—The draft has taken 
Some of the best farm help. There 
~ be enough seed corn to plant the 
is | crop. Wheat has come out and 
8 looking well. Pasture is coming on 
He 5 Wheat $2.10 p bu, corn $2, oats 
for Potatoes plentiful, and no market 
hee Eggs 30c p doz, butter 42c 





NEW JERSEY 


sonltssex Co—Farmers have finished 
glowen Oats. Corn ground nearly all 
Hon ed. More corn planted and less 
atoes than last year. Potatoes sell- 
Stor T5e p bu, eggs 35c p doz. Farm- 
4re selling surplus and dry cows. 
LT 





Mention A A When You Write, | 





including you and me—learn that no 


2 Live Issues for : hn enna wearers a DITCHING ano SOIL WASHING 
= 


our pay, there isn’t 


Farm Folks : out and raise itor go hungry. | (a LO 





° one : FARMERS—Nowis thetime to 

akin the Mill on. Ss W 4 send me your name. I can show 

Pay the Farmer or Starve M a 1 aire ork _ you how 2men can now do roel 

f rh F, H, SHEPPARD, NEW JERSEY ~ 4 work inadaythan100menbyold 

(From New Republic, a City Paper.] ete , ied methods. I want totell you the 
Every millionaire banker or broker tory of 8 wonderful tool that 

Thy ce: , aii . - ‘ ey apipe + - cae is revolutionizing farming. it 
Why can farmers no longer produce who has a farm of 50 to 1000 acres solves the drainage, irripation 
profitably at the highest prices ever should be made to plant corn, oats, ey ond, Soil washing pene. 
paid for food? Mainly because they potatoes, onions, lima beans or winter = y cores big etope. Get the full 


not get the hi orices, ney ge ans, is suite story in my new free drainage 
do get the high price They get beans. If the ground is not suitable, beck and cntalng.’ Send mo peur same.” 


only 35% of the consumers’ prices, they should be made to raise sheep, 
sometimes much less. Half a dozen Pigs, chickens, turkeys, geese or 
agencies between farm and table get @ucks. If these millionaires raised 

nothing on their lands they should be 








ome hee is nent, bes ares labor now made to pay a war tax of $25 to $100 
costs the farmer 50 to $60 for the per field for every field they allowed 
worker, with house, fuel, vegetables to grow up in weeds, grass or bushes. ER—GRADER 
and milk to the worker, where it used If these millionaires and other rich All Steel, Reversible, Lasts a Lifetime 
to cost the farmer 825 to 830. Because men who own farms in the country Simple and practical. Cuts V-shaped farm 
: ‘ open drainage, irrigation or tile ditch 
farm labor today works eight and nine would plan to raise products, there down to 4 ft. deep; cleans old ditches; 
hours where it used to work 10 and Would be no shortage of foods. The bacés fills tile ditches; grades roads, 
12. Because seed is 300% higher. Be- %0Vernment should get after them and iosenttenen 
cause machinery is 60% higher. Be- raged ~~ gs oa Name Fennec aang _ worerdey. send 
cause interest rates are higher. " h 7 A ongpeerr a . — ; ony baste oe a 6-horse sizes, large 
o were eavy war tax, they will soon raise @ & size fine for tractor. 
Because war industries and war itself the essentials. Give it to them good Fr Write for free drain- 
have drafted away so much labor that and strong. . & fa Spooied aatuker 
the farmer must pay factory wages ) and our proposition, 
with factory hours to keep his help Plant soy beans with the corn. You s eens 5. SS 
Either we must pay the farmer may find it valuable to seed soy beans A” “<n ow 
enough to give him a profit after pay- where a poor stand of seed corn is ob- : y ’ Box 452 _ 
ing his increased costs or we must tained. Remember, all kinds of feed Owensboro, 
let f. mine run its mad riot of blood- for live stock will be very valuable ; Ky. 





shed and anarchy till all workers— this year. 
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$1250 and $1525 


f. o. b. Racine 




















Here $1250 Buys 


The Sort of Six You Want 





LARARARALERESEEERERERERERRRRRRRRRREREREARSORERERARRRBRRRPABAOREDBDAEEB EE OAS = 


HE new Mitchell Light Six is the only Six at $1250 which offers so 
much size and room, so much power, so much beauty, and such ex- 
treme endurance. If you are going to buy a car in this class, this is the 
car you'll want. You will find nothing comparable at this price this year. You 
will find no modest-priced car built to such standards of sturdiness and strength. 


A Big, Impressive, we mene 2 part has been increased 100 per cent 


P owerful Six Yet the Mitchell which they so improved 


, . ‘ 2 was a 14-year development. In over forty 
a yc gene cua bec tee countries it has won fame for endurance. A 


: . . number of them have been run over 200,000 
—_ aie wean Paap ara a tg Six which we miles each. As built today, these cars excel 


: ‘ anything in their class. 
The rear springs are, shock-absorbing, so 


this is a comfort car. The lines are long, low The reason for these extra values lies in 








and exquisite. A famous designer calls this our factory efficiency. Years have been spent to 
model his handsomest creation. equip this plant to produce the Six-type eco- 
: . . nomically. We build the complete car—chassis 
'_ The equipment is unusually complete. The and body—under scientific methods. And the 
finish coats are fixed by heat, so the luster is savings all go to you. 

enduring. Every touch and detail give the car 

distinction. As a result, Mitchell D-40, with 120-inch 


wheelbase, sells at $1250 at factory. Mitchell 


C-42, with 127-inch wheelbase—a 48-horse- 

Scores of Improvements power, 7-passenger car—sells at $1525. Both 

For several months a staff of new experts undersell all rivals. And so with all our 16 body 
gave attention to this car. Each is a specialist styles. 


in strength ~ + ee. — who has 
made his mar e employed these men to 
: Ss nearest dealer. You cannot afford to buy a 
mate Che Ses over nerd — fine car before seeing what these cars offer. 
Part after part has been improved to meet You will never buy, when you know the facts, a 
new tests and standards. The over-strength less enduring car. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc., Racine, Wisconsin 


Prices subject to change without notice. 





Write for our new catalog, also name of 
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Farm Commodity 


Values 
SO ENOEAEMNEN PPP NeReN Tree eT 


THE GRAIN MARKETS 


eeereneeeennnn as 








LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WIT COMPARISONS 
Cash or hatin -——Corn—, -——Oats— 
Bpot 1918 «61917 «1918 1917 1918 1917 

¢ hicago 3.35 1.58 1.67 75 74 

New York 162 1.75 8&7 79 

Bostor 1.65 1.78 -89 874 

St Louis 3.40 260 1.65 .74% .71% 

Teledo 46 50 Lé67 7645 «74 

MI pheapolig +» 217 3.50 — 1.60 — -65 





wheat situation is 
change, receipts at 


In breadstuffs the 
Without material 


iexding markets only moderate and 
wanted by millers. On the other hand, 
a notable change has come over such 
cereals as rye, now largely used as a 

ibstitute for wheat. Rye flour is 
plentiful everywhere and the food ad- 
miinistration has been asked to find 
some means of relief in the way of 
export outlet. Oat meals are also in 
oversupply, and this equally true of 
corn meal and corn flour, rice flour, 


barley flo ete. These conditions are 





r 

vorable to consumers, but very dis- 

turbing to dealers who had loaded up 

with bis toc ks. A nominal market 

on rye is somewhere around oo) p 

bu at New York, and a good grade of 
barley 1.60. 

Corn and corn products in the east 
were lower in sympathy with the de- 
clines in the west where holders sold 
heavily under the encouraging crop 
‘ eage outlook The food adminis- 
tration believes wheat substitutes are 
selling to high, but dealers loaded to 
the guards insist this does not help 


them out and express a fear that more 


or |e corn meul may spoil with hot 
weather unle speedily sold Corn 
foods have sold at lower levels under 


both spot and in 


plentiful upplies, 
while consumers 


transit in the west, 


on the other hand are rather indiffer- 
ent. Yellow corn meal, granulated $5 
p 100 Ibs, bolted 5.05, white meal 5.50 


@5.55, oats feed to arrive 42 p ton in 
carlots, spot cash, barley feed 37@ 
37.50, linseed meal 55@56. 

At Chicago, corn was the center of 
ittraction in the grain trade, deferred 
leliveries relatively weaker than cash 
ots Not until the price of July, for 
example, had further decline 5@7e to 
a level around $1.424% p bu was there 
substantial recovery, and even that 
found the market unsettled and poor- 
ly supported. Nor did cash corn at 


‘ 

‘ 

c 
} 
; 


any time show special stamina, values 
receding until No 3 yellow in carlots 
was quoted down to 1.55, and it re- 


quired very high quality to realize 1.58 


1.60. Corn planting is being pushed 
with vigor, but altogether too early to 
know actual area. Weather and soil 
conditions have been good, barring an 
occasional short period of low tem- 
peratures, 

Wheat receipts continue rather 
small. Wheat seeding in western 
Canada was concluded one to three 
weeks ahead of normal and the early 
seeded already making splendid 


growth. Domestic wheat prospects 
continue brilliant 

The Canadian grain commission has 
fixed the price of wheat for season of 


"18 at £2.21 p bu. 

The market continued on the 
toboggan until May delivery within 
the space of a week showed a decline 
of nearly 10¢ to a level around Tle p 


oats 


bu, subsequently recovering in part. 
July delivery, which contemplates 
new oats, went under 65c before re- 
covery. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED “WITIL ONE YEAR AGO 





Per 100 Ibs Cattle ---Hogs-—, -— Sheep — 
918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 











“Hlearo .eocee $17.50 13.65 17. 75 $16.40 $14.50 $12.75 
ers BP eeeree - a Fe . 15.75 12.00 
New York ... 17.00 12.35 18.85 16.00 12.25 11.00 
Buffalo ...... 17.50 12.60 18.50 16.25 14.50 11.25 
Pittsbureh 17.40 18.40 16.45 14.50 11.50 
Kansas City . 17.50 12.75 17.50 16.30 13.85 5.00 

At New York, cattle receipts mod- 


erate, demand fair for good to choice 
fat stock; dull for all other grades, 
medium to very choice steers sold at 
$14@17.0 p 100 lbs, outside figures 
for a car of Pa, 1500-lb average. Bulls 
seld at 8.50@13.50, common to choice 
cows 5@11.50; a few at 4.50. 

Calves in fair supply, market 
opened slow and unsettled with prices 
uneven: later a drop of 25@Wec on 
best grades, and 75@$1 on _ others, 
with an easier tone at the close of the 
week. Common to choice veals sold 
at 11.50@16 p 100 Ibs, culls 10@12, 
skim milk calves 9@11, grassers at 

a. 

Sheep in prices 
Lambs 
supply, 
inferior 


light receipt and 
held fairly well for all grades. 
have also been in moderate 

but prices eased off on all 

fZrades, and medium and common 
stock closed 25@0c lower. Common 
to good clipped sheep (ewes) sold at 
$9@ 13.25 p 100 Ibs: wooled ewes 15.75, 
wooled wethers 18. Clipped lambs 





sold at 15@18, wooled stock 18.50@ 
21.0, clipped culls 12. A deck of Va 
spring lambs (first of the season) 
sold at 25 p 100 Ibs, a few Pa at 23. 
Hogs opened 0c higher, further 
advanced 15@25c, but closing weak. 
Heavy to light weights sold at $18.25 
wIS.85 p 100 lbs, roughs at 16.50 


The Horse Market 
Offerings were liberal, and included 
many second-hand horses suitable for 
farm work, several cars of which 
were bought by shippers and sent up 


state to be resold. Trading was fair- 
ly active and prices fully steady for 


desirable workers. Good 
drafters $350@400, 
300@325, chunks, 
200 @ 275, common 
horses of de- 


all types of 
to choice heavy 
ordinary to fair 
1100 to 1400 Ibs, 
to good second-hand 
livery type 50@180. 
At Chicago, cattle in 
cent favor, prices well maintained, 
well-finished steers good enough to 
Ship east on the hoof, these crossing 
the scales at $16.75@17.00 p 100 Ibs, 
while a large part of really service- 
able medium to choice steers went at 
14@16.25, veal calves lower at 12@14. 
Hogs were in excellent demand, choice 
packing and shipping sold at 17.50@ 
17.85 p 100 Ibs In the sheep pens 
offerings are now largely shorn. Shorn 
western ewes 10@14.50 p 100 Ibs, 
wethers 10.4)@ 15, shorn lambs 15@17. 
City officials who are ignorant of 
hog raising have ruled that to keep 
Piss in a town or city the pen must 
} conerete floor. If there is any 
hog hates it is to have to 
alk or live on a stone floor. Nature 
lesigned him to live on the ground. 
At Buffalo, cattle receipts Monday 









about the re- 


one thing a 


of this week 83750, market 25e lower, 
of this week 38750, market 25e 
lower, with choice to prime steers 
SIGHO@VT50 =p) = 6100) olbs, fair to 


choice butcher weights 15.50@ 16.50, 
dry cows and heifers 9@14, stock- 
ers and feeders 8.50@10.50. Hog 
receipts 12,000, week openings poor- 
ly with market 10@50e lower: 
Yorkers 18.40@18.50 p 100 Ibs, me- 
dium and heavy droves 18.25@18.40. 
Sheep receipts 7000, market HO@ toe 
lower, best lambs 17.50@17.75 p 100 
lbs, yearlings 14@15, wethers 14@ 
14.70, ewes 12@13. 


Monday's supply &5 
cars cattle and market somewhat 
lower, with good to choice beeves 
$15.50 @ 16.50 p 100 Ibs, fair to medium 
11@14. ‘1 dry butcher cows and bulls 


At Pittsburgh, 


8$@13.50, veal calves plentiful, selling 
at 10@ 14 are about last week’s level. 
Hog market lower, Monday’s supply 


(5 double decks, heavy droves 17.!0@ 
18 p 100 Ibs, heavy mixed 18.20@18.35, 
medium Yorkers and pigs 18.45@ 
18.50. Sheep receipts 17 cars, market 
easy, with common to prime wethers 
10@14.50, heavy lambs 11 @17.25, 
spring selected lambs 20@ 22, 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Uniess otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer te prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or doc From these country consignees niust pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in a 
sntaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
prices to actual 





advance is usually secured. Retail 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 
Apples 
At New York, arrivals not burden- 
some, choice fruit selling well, in spite 
of the competition of berries and 
other southern stuff. Northern Spy 


Albemarle Pippin $6.50@8.50 p 
bbl, Baldwin 5@S8. 

At Chicago, Baldwin $6.50@7.50 p 
bbl, Willow Twig 7@8. 

Beans 

At New York, unchanged, price 
tendency slightly lower, marrow beans 
$13.@ 14.50 p 100 Ibs, pea and medium 
IZH0@ 1 W, red kidney 12@14, im- 
perial 13.75@14.25, yellow eye 13.50@ 
14, Col pinto 9.75.@10.25 


and 





Eggs 





Eges dried, frozen, prepared or 
preserved and yolks of eggs may no 
longer be imported, owing to scarcity 
of ships. This will stop the enormous 
imports of preserved or yolked eggs 
from China, but fresh eggs may still 
be imported direct from Canada. Im- 
ports of eggs during the calendar year 
1917 amounted to $315,000 

At New York, a healthy trade with 
an excellent demand for consumption, 
fresh gathered extras 38@39c p doz, 
state and near-by hennery white 40@ 
42c, brown 38@40c, duck eggs 304 
45c. goose eggs 50@ 60c. 

At Chicago, firsts 321 
ordinary firsts 31@32c. 

Pressed Meats 

At New York, market unsettled, 
good demand for best veals, Mae fair 
to choice quotable at 1814 @ D114 p Ib, 
country dressed pork 15@2 O5e. ) Sv 
house lambs $9@12 p carcass, 

Fresh Fruits 
York, seasonable varieties 
plentiful, Md strawberries 15@30c p 
qt, Va 18@30c, N C 10@25¢, Fla 
peaches 4@5 p carrier. 

Honey 

Under an unprecedented demand 
honey is selling at the highest figures 
ever reached. It is largely used as a 


5@RMe p doz, 


At New 
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substitute for jams and jellies. New 
honey from Cal is due in July or Aug. 
Best quality strained honey is now 
quotable in the leading markets as 
high as 24e p Ib, amber honey 17c up- 
ward, compared with 7c a year ago. 
The cost of producing honey has gone 
up sharply, including such items as 
labor, boxes, tin cans, jars and freight. 





19}s 


p bskt, old beets $1@2 p bbl, o) 
rots $1.25@2, old Parsnips $1.25 4: 
green peas $2.50@4 p large bskt, 
ishes $1.25@2.25 p 100 bchs, spin 

$1@2 p bbl, hothouse cauliflowe; Se 
6 p doz, radishes $1@2 p 1(x) behe , 


Hides 


The situation is still 


volved and no regular market 


very much in. 





Beeswax wholesales out of store at 38 may 
@42c; less price paid to producers. quoted pending the fixing of maximy 
Vegetables prices on skins. ie: 

At New York, general activity on Poultry 

fresh stock, while old winter vege- At New York, receipts by freight 
tables were dull. Asparagus showed a and express made a fair total, Market 
downward tendency, $1.25@3.25 p doz generally active, fowls 30a Se P 
bchs, southern string beans $1.50@2.50 1! w, ducks 25@30c, broilers TO@ Se 
5e, 
ae 
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Where our readers can find a quick market for 
anything and everything } mag any farmer or other 
person may wish to sell, buy, rent or exchange or 
for securing help or finding work. 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At @ cost 
of only six cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num- 
ber counts as one word. Cash must accom- 
pany each order, and acivertisement must have 
address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tismments of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 

INT’ will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATEB MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a small adv as noticeable as a large one 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City 











EGGS AND POULTRY 


IMPERIAL RINGLET BARRED ROC KS—Thomp- 
son's strain direct Kegs. 15. $3; 30, $5: 50. $8: 
100, $15. Also Parkes heary laying al (crossed 
with Thompson's at above prices COZY ORNER 
POULTRY PARM, , Sergeantsville, N J. 

I WANT REG ULAR SHIPMENTS of 
hennery white and brown eggs. direct from producers. 
Top prices fer tep quality. No commission charged. 
Check on arrival. JOS J. HEROLD, 17 Harrison 
Street, New York. 


TOULOUSE GEESE BGGS and goslings. 
and Penciled Runner duck eggs. Light 
hatching eges. Also stock, Stamp. A. 
Rahway, N J. 


DAY-OLD CHICKS—Tom Barron White 
$15 per hundred, from grand laying stock. 
goons $2.50 per six, WILLIAM KETCH, 








7 
Pekin 
Brahma 
MORITZ, 





Leghorns, 
Toulouse 
Cohocton, 





HAMBURG and White 
per 13. A. JACKSON, 


SILVER SPANGLED 
Crested Black Polish eggs, $1 
Mineral Springs, N Y. 


ngs ag LEGHORN CHICKS. 
City, 





NELSON'S, Grove 





~ 50 MA NY ELEMENTS enter into the snipping or 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
brokef, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 





+ 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
1,500,000 CABBAGE PLANTS (fleld grown) —Early 

Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Barly Sum- 
mer, Copenhagen Market and All Head Early, 3 
per 1000; 000, $9; 500, $1.25. 500,000 tomato 
plants (field grown)—Earliana, Chalk’s Early Jewel, 
Matchless, Success and Stone, $2 per 1000. (Ready 
May 15.) 300,000 transplanted tomato and cabbage 
plants. all varieties, $6 per Transplanted egg 
plants--Black Beauty and New York Improved, $10 
per 1000, Potted tomato plants (shipped in paper 
pots)—-Earliana, John Baer, Bonny Best, Chalk’s 
Early Jewel, Matchless, Globe and Stone, $2.25 per 
100; $20 per 1000. Potted ege plants—Black Beauty 
and New York Improved, $2.25 per 100. Potted 


plants shipped by express only. Henderson's Snow- 
ball cauliflower—Fine (re-rooted) plants from best 
seed, $4.50 per 1000. Sweet potato plants, $2.50 per 
1000. Send for free list of all vegetable plants and 
list of satisfied customers. PAUL F. ROCUBLLE, 
Morristown, N J. 

500,000 CABRAGE PLANTS (field pam Early 
Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Copenhagen 
Market, Early Summer, All Head Barly. Succession, 
2 per 1000; 5000, $9; 500, $1.25. Parcel post or 
Earli- 








express 500,000 tomato plants (field grown) - 

ana, Chalk’s Jewel, Success, Matchless, Stone, $2 per 
1000; 500, $1.25. Parcel post or express. Potted 
tomato and egg plants (shipped in square paper 
pots)—Earliana. Bonny Best. Chalk’s Jewel. Match- 
less, Stone, Mixed, $2 per 100; 1000, $18: 50, $1.25 


(field grown), $3 per 


Express Snowball cauliflower 

1000; 500, $1.75. Parcel post or express. Price 
list free F. W. ROCHBLLD & SONS, (Chester, 
N J (20 years wholesale growers of vegetable 


N J. 
plants.) 


PLANTS POSTPAID—Cabbage, tomato. cauliflower, 
three dozen, forty cents:@ hundred, eighty cents. 
Beets, lettuce, celery, aster, sweet potato, three dozen, 
twenty-five cents; hundred. sixty cents. Pepper. eag 
plants, dozen, twenty cents: hundred, one dollar. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. GLICKS PLANT FARMS, 
Smoketown, Pa. 
in 


STRAWBERRY 








PLANTS— Earliest, latest, largest, 









most productive varieties. including the everbearing. 
Also raspberry, blackberry, gooseberry, currant, grape 
plants, fruit and oimmamental trees, shrubs. Ship 

prepaid HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good 


Catalog free. 
Ground, N Y. 





pepper, beet, 
lettuce, onion, 
parsley planta. 
HARRY L. 


CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER. tomato, 
brussels sprouts, celery, asparagus, egg. 
= horseradish, sweet potato. 

Mail or express prepaid. Catalog free. 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 


4,000,000 SWEET POTATO—Big Leaf, Up River, 
Horner, Yellow Jersey. Tomato Sante $1.25 per 
1000; Stone and Success. C. BE. BROWN, Bridge- 
ville, Del. 

CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER, BEETS, lettuce, pep- 
per, egg. tomato, celery plants, ready for field. Send 
for price list. J. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS, three 
resulta, $1.50 per 100, $8 per 1000. 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 


CABBAGE _ PLANTS—Millions, 
mestic. ASHMEAD, Williamson, 


POTATOES—Certified Raleigh. ee net certi- 
fed JOHN ROLFB, Kirkyille, N = 











years old. for 
HARR 





Danish and Do- 
N Y. 





LIVE STOCK 


REGISTERED POL AND- CHIN AS. R. ks? ie 

















Chester Whites, all ages, mated hi Bred 
sows, service boars. Collies, Sengien P 
TON, Covchranville, Pa. Dawe 
FOR SALE—Duroc Jersey pigs, ( | Pilot Woman 
Orie, and Protection stock. Reasonable gp ™ 
FRANK D. CURTISS, Cloverland Farm, Roo 
Amsterdam, N Y es 
FOR SALE—Three registered Ayrshite hile 
to 13 months o!d. Dandies, $100 a FRANKII 
B. LARMON, Greenwich, N ¥ iia: 
. Te 
PURE BLOODED Red Polled bull cait, cam 
months. Exceptionally good breed BANKSt 
BROS, Rouseville, Pa. ated 
REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEY RED pis 


weeks old, yr either sex. JAY LEE, Ney 


Woodstock, N 


= > ~ - LT 

REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULLI CALF for sale 

Born March 8, 1918 BAY D. LEVAN, Route g 
Catawissa, Pa. 











THOROUGHBED CHESTER WHITE Pics re 
Sale. Priced to sell. ALLAN Kk TON, Ash. 
ville, N.Y. 

—— 
STAN CHIONS 


CRUMB'S STANCHIONS are gu 
the purehaser. They are shipped su! 
the buyer's stable. They are right. Si1 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forest 








— US TAN YOUR. HIDE 
for coat or robe. Catal 
( CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO, I 


PIGEONS 
LARGE, BEAUTIFUL COLORED PIGEONS ehesp, 
FRED HARTER, Middleville, NY. 














DOGS AND FOXES 





FOR SALE—Fine male Airedale. vear cld, 91§ 
DUANE HAWKINS, Lake Bonkonko > * 
FOXES W ANTED- -100 reds and crays, ROSS 


BROWN, MeFall, 





A Meeting Place for Employers and Empleyecs 
on farms or la homes 





MALE HELP \ WANTED 


RAILROAD TRAFFIC INSPECTORS WANTED~ 
$125 a month and expenses to start 
travel; three months home mady. 
we arrange for position. No 
Booklet L-34 FRONTIER PRE?’ 
sz. 





SCHOOL, Buftsle 





THOUSANDS MEN, WOMEN, 13 ver, wanted 
immediately. U. S. government war posi tions; $100 
month; easy clerical work. Wr ately fer 
free list of positions open. FRANKLI N INSTI- 
TUTE, Dept P40, Rochester, N Y 


SITUATIONS WA NTED—MALE 




















DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have mary 
able bodied. young men, mostly without farming 
experience, who wish to work on farms If you need 
@ good, steady, sober man, write for — blank. 
Ours is a philanthropic organization, 1 we } ae 
charge to employer or employee. “THE JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 173 Second Avenue, 
New York City. 

YOUNG MAN wants a _ position > farm. By- 
perienced ARTHUR SCHULT, 22 South Oxferd 
Street, Brooklyn, N ¥. 

AGENTS WANTED 

WANTED—Agents to look after the interests @ 


American Agriculturist in your local 
time. Liberal commission and a 
When writing. send names of two or 








or professional men for reference . 
Department. ORANGE JUDD com? ayy, SIs Fourt 
Avenue, New York City, N Y. ————— 
;EN 7 AN’ our wane nts and 
AGENTS WANTED to or gon 


every count 


headston in ss ~ 
~~ MOORE MONUMENT CO, Ete 


Good commission. 
ling, Ill. 





Where the readers of American Agriculturist may wy, 
sell, rent, or exchange their farms, farm lanes, 
or other real estate 


MONEY-MAKING FARM, $3900 receipts last = 
1l7-acre Maryland beauty, 87 acres level loam. it~. 
free, tillage. with clay subsoil in high sti te hie let 
tion. wire-fenced pasture, 300 apple trees, val) 
wood and timber, 2-story, 7-roout house, ea waild 
poultry house, carriage house or garage. = cient 
winters and 240-day growing season. with pl 
rain. Splendidly located on improved 
school and neighbors, only 1% miles to hes an 
2% miles to high school, creamery and caunin’ oy 
tory. Aged owner gives immediate possession Pa 
makes low price. $6300. Less than half dows 
list showing wheat, corn, hogs. etc. sold for “— 
1917 see page 32 — Spring Catalog © “y 
bargains in dozen sta Copy mailed sre, Nast 
STROUT FARM AGENC Y, Dept 1096, 15 
St, New York, N Y. 

mile from 


BEAUTIFUL BIVER FARM. 80 acres. M0 jon 
village and railroad, Good, 12 room house 0, 
40x80; running water to both : 50 =, 
dark loam soil, level: plenty. of fruit and 260) fa 


hard, 400 
dows. ERNEST T viFiDLD Quincy, N H. 
VIRGINIA, NORTH CAROLINA. | West Tus vires 
and Ohio farms at $15 per ~ 2) range 
tion. Good land and neighbors. _ A Be 


7 Norfol 
BAUME, Agricultural Sta « me Ws 


Railway, 346 Arcade 
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n killed turkeys, dry-packed 50@ 
Ib d w, Phila and L f fey broil- 
56 Pa Sic, milk-fed broilers 40@45c 
ors, milk-fed chickens 31@34c da w. 
. At Chicago, fowls 26% @2i%e p ib 
lw spring chickens 20 @ 2bc. 
: Onions 
-ylar report indicates outlook 
A canary Island onion seed crop 
a a indifferent, with the probable 
reduction in the amount available for 


ort. ' 
a York, sound stock in fair 


New : 
. more or less of offerings 
demar 4 and poor in quality. Red and 


sprouted and por. 4 95 
yellow $1.25 i 2.25 p 100 lbs, Tex 1.25 


@2 p bu cra. 
At Chicago, offerings of old stock 
ore than ample, No 1 red onions $1 

tl 50 p 100 Ibs, new Tex 1@1.50 p bu. 

Potatoes 

York, old potatoes quiet 
a steady ih oempetition with new, 

one offered more freely. Sound 

Wit stock $1.30@1.75 p 100 Ibs, No 1 

Pia lower at 2.50@3.50 p bbl, and 
yotable in bags at 1@1.50 p 100 lbs, 

pe potatoes 1.25@2.50 p bskt. 

Wool 
It is not yet quite clear how the 
fixed prices on wool will affect all of 
these small growers who turn off only 

a few fleeces each spring. See earlier 


page. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


At New 





QHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York Chicago Boston 
wis.. 47% 43 46 
1917... 40 36 3914 
IN6.. 3 2) 34 
1915.. 36 28 ov 
Butter 


The recent sharp advance in the 
price of butter at such eastern mar- 
kets as New York, was little short of 
sensational and sales there were above 
a parity with either Chicago or 
Boston. At New York, receipts 
had been running relatively light, 
stocks at a lower level, meanwhile 
very urgent orders in hand, many of 
them from the government and not 
enough goods to go around. But the 
strength was not held. 

Dairy products may no longer be 
imported into the U S. This is done 
to conserve shipping. 


At New York, while offerings not 
burdensome the demand had some- 


what slackened, particularly in the 
grades below best, such as would sell 
around 43@45c p Ib. Creameries 
higher than extra 464%,@47%ce, state 
dairy 45@4615c, packing stock 301% 
@22 kc. 

At Chicago, creamery extr’ 3, fresh 
4@43%c p Ib, firsts 41% @42}2c. 

Cheese 

At New York, the market is in a 
healthy position, although domestic 
demand not urgent. Flats held white 
and colored 24@26c p lb, twins 24% 


ic, daisies 25@26c, skims 16% 
@1914c. 
At Watertown, N Y, sales 4000 


brs at 211ic. 


The Milk Market 


At New York, owing to the warm 
weather business has been good; sur- 
plus practically disappeared. The 
commission rates for grade B to the 
producer in the first district are $2.46 
p 100 lbs for 3% milk; $2.70, or ap- 
proximately 5.75¢c p qt for 3.6%; and 
2.86 for 4%. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for week ending May 10 were 
as follows: 





Railroad Milk Cream 
EO a hon aceite atara 40,110 2,790 
Susquehanna ..... 6,475 36 
West Shore ....... 10,940 1,120 
Lackawanna ...... 67,410 2,190 
NYC (long haul).. 129,197 8.318 
Rai feabaly: 43,920 4,520 
Lehigh Valley ..... 49,010 1,210 
New Haven ....... 4,586 69 
Pennsylvania ..... 11,375 275 
Cther sources ..... 7,480 225 

Totals ..... cocee 310,508 15,858 

A fund is being raised for “free 


—_ for France.’ The campaign was 
aunched in New York city last week. 
The object is to ship abroad dry milk 

the equivalent of a daily average 
xO quarts of whole milk. Miss 
Necenine Osborne is chairman of the 
ar York committee. There is re- 

ed a serious shortage of milk for 
use Of babies and sick people. 


Passports 





United ne are now furnished by 

Only ¢ States department of state 

fee ene actual workers in war serv- 

what — Other civilians, no matter 

Row fi r; wealth or social position, 

out nd it almost impossible to get 
of this country. 


a coal crisis is due to inadequate 
ae portation, labor shortage and 
ieee directing authority. The 
pe a. today are that the supoly 
st wi a winter may be less than 
Poorly di er and may be even more 
Row. istributed. Get in your supply 
> Delay not. 


Tobacco Crop 
and Market 


Seeemnarmnnemnennnvoneneuemnrmenuemnmnemnnet i . 


Tobacco Prospects Good 
8S. H. DE VAULT, MASSAOHUSETTS 


It seems that after all there will be 
no limitation, by way of government 
order, at least upon the quantity of 
shade-grown tobacco that may be 
raised in Connecticut this year. 

The acreage planted in'sun tobacco 
this year promises to be larger than 
the 1917 acreage. The increasing 
demand for tobacco, coupled with 
high prices and the shortage of cigar 
leaf, will stimulate farmers to plant 
a large acreage. Good cigar leaf is 
growing scarcer all the time, and 
prices are bound to go higher. 

A prominent cigar manufacturer 
recently visited the leaf tobacco oflices 
on Water street, New York, and in 
Hartford, Ct, looking for binders. He 
had a worried expression on his face. 
In speaking to a tobacco dealer, he 
said : “This is the first time in my 
life I have ever had to chase binders 
at this time of the year. In previous 
years I always purchased my tobacco 
from a large wholesale house, and 
had very little trouble in getting a 
sufficient amount. 
suflicient amount.” 


mens 


EAM MAMANUUUAUUHNAAAHUAALAHE 





Builish Influenees in Cigar Leaf 

Leaf tobacco may now be imported 
into the United States only from Cuba 
and the West Indies. As we interpret 
the War trade board's list of restrict- 
ed imports No 2, no leaf tobacco can 
be brought into the United States from 
other parts of the world until more 
shipping is available and the govern- 
ment permits. This order should put 
a stop to the further importation of 
Sumatra leaf tobacco during the war. 

The quantity of leaf tobacco in bond 
at the latest date, February 28, 1918S, 
was as follows, compared to like date 
previous year: Cigar wrappers 4,7)0,- 
000 pounds, other tobacco 50,454,000 
pounds, total 55,224,000 pounds. One 
year ago cigar wrappers 5,603,000 
pounds, all other 33,959,000 pounds, to- 
tal 39,562,000 pounds. 

The total imports of leaf tobacco 
during the calendar year 1917 of the 
different classes of tobacco were as 


follows: Cigar wrappers 5.394,000 
pounds, other tobacco) = 52,585,000 
pounds. 


It will be seen at once that the ex- 
clusion of the further imports of to- 
bacco, excepting from Cuba and the 
West Indies, is bound to have a bull- 
ish effect on the value and price of 
domestic leaf. Unless the government 
fixes the price of leaf tobacco, it looks 
as though good domestic wrappers of 
the 1918 crop would be worth 75 cents 
to $1 a pound, also that Connecticut 
and Housatonic leaf tobacco should be 
worth 35 to 50 cents a pound through 
the bundle, provided the crop is har- 
vested in good condition and cures 
well. 

Correspondingly higher prices may 
be expected for tobacco grown in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois and Wisconsin, as well as for 
the heavier leaf of the south. Of 
course it is not possible to speak defi- 
nitely, as the hazards of war or arbi- 
trary price fixing may wholly upset or 
materially modify the present prom- 
ise. We make the above statements 
simply as our opinion of the situation 
today. But what the promise will be 
a week, a month, or six months hence, 
or our opinion of cénditions then, no 
one can forecast. 


Township School Law 

Many inquiries have reached us in 
regard to the repeal of the township 
school law. The Martin law repeal- 
ing this law provides that school dis- 
tricts as existing May 2, 1917, are re- 
stored from and after August 1, 1915, 
with the powers and functions of 
common or union free school dis- 
tricts. The superintendent of each 
supervisory district is directed to call 
a meeting in each school. district 
within his jurisdiction, to take place 
in June for the election of a trustee 
or trustees. The number of trustees 
to be elected shall be the same which 
the district had May 2, 1917. The 
meeting for the election of trustees 
may be called to order by any quali- 
fied elector of a district, who may 
conduct the election of a chairman, 
clerk and tellers. 

The town board of education of a 
district is not permitted to borrow 
money, issue bonds or make any con- 
tract obligation after the law takes ef- 
fect, except that where funds on hand 
are not sufficient to pay salaries and 
necessary expenses. In order proper- 
ly to maintain and operate the school 
until July 31, the board may borrow 
money for such purposes upon tem- 
porary certificates of indebtedness. Ap- 
plications lawfully created by the 
township board of education before 
August 1 are not impaired by the 
new law. 


Whero the amount due or to be- 


come due for school improvements in 
any district of a town is not provided 
for by bonds or other evidences of 
debt, the payment thereof shall be a 
charge upon the district. Where 
bonds have been issued or contracts 
made by the town board of educa- 
tion, with respect to the schools of a 
town generally, the obligation shall be 
apportioned among the school dis- 
tricts in proportion to benefits re- 
ceived or provided for. Such an ap- 
portionment shall be made by the dis- 
trict superintendent after examining 
the facts at a public hearing. School 
buildings within a school district and 
personal property used in connection 
therewith, = shall belong to such 
district. 

Unexpended moneys in the hands of 
the treasurer in the town board of 
education, when this act takes effect 
after the payment of obligations in- 
curred by the board, shall be divided 


among the several school districts 
located in the town in the ap- 
portion that the assessed valua- 
tion of taxable property in the dis- 


trict bears to the assessed valuation of 
such property in the town. Moneys to 
pay a school district's part of a town 
obligation as apportioned under this 
act shall, when raised by tax, be paid 
to the supervisors in the town who 
Shall, out of moneys provided by the 
districts, pay such obligations as they 
mature. Members of town boards 
and their treasurers shall continue in 
office after August 1, until the affairs 
of the board are closed, and for such 
purposes only. 


Farm Personals 


The use of a large tract of lund at 
Akron, O, last year was offered to the 
employees of the Firestone tire com- 
pany if they would cultivate it in in- 
dividual gardens. Whenever a man 
worked his garden, he punched a time 
clock when he began and when he 
finished. At the end of the year, when 
the total produce was checked against 
the total time spent in raising it, the 
result was an average return of 94 
cents for every hour worked upon all 
the gardens. This plan originated with 
H. S. Firestone, who has issued an at- 
tractive folder about it. This season 
Mr Firestone is encouraging the same 
line of work on a much more exten- 
sive scale. He is applying to the pro- 
duction of food in individual gardens 
the same elements of efficiency which 
have done so much to make Akron 
the capital of the rubber manufac- 
turing industry. 


David Lubin suggests that for 1919 
and ‘20 all the land in each state be- 
longing to the federal government or 
to the state, be worked by volunteers, 
the product to be known as the Lib- 
erty crop and to be divided between 


this country and our brave allies. 
As the war is likely to continue for 
years, this suggestion has much to 
commend it to the favorable atten- 
tion of patriotic committees every- 
where. 


As a rule farm bureau associations 
are headed by real! live men and real 
live farmers. Particularly is this true 
of Warren county, N Y, where James 
H. Seaman heads the farm bureau 
work. Mr Seaman gives much time 
and intelligence to its direction, and 
at the same time takes a special in- 
terest in his large farm near Glens 
Falls. High-class Guernsey cattle are 
his special delight. He is doing a 


519 


great deal for the county by placing 
extra good bulls throughout the 
neighborhood. Guernseys are a 
favorite with Warren county farmers, 
and much of this is due to the enter- 
prise of Mr Seaman. Mr Seaman was 
one of the first men in his county to 
use a tractor. His farm has a reputa- 
tion of being one of the best potato 
farms in the county. He grows alfalfa 
as well as clover. He is now plan- 
ning an extensive system of tile drain- 
age which will be completed as soon 
as labor or a tractor ditcher is avail- 
able for opening the ditch. Mr Sea- 
man is one of the real constructive 
man of his county, and is doing a 
great work for the agriculture of his 
state. 


Good Results with Potatoes 

H. WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN CO, 0 

When the land is in readiness [ 
make furrows 3 to 314 feet apart, ac- 
cording to richness of the soil. The 
depth of furrows depends upon indi- 
cations of what kind of a season we 
will have. If planted at a depth of 5 
inches the seed can be covered over 
deeper or made shailower, according 
to the season. Fertilizer is placed in 
the furrow with the potatoes, which 
should be dropped 12 to 36 inches 
apart in the row, varying with the 
richness of the soil. I find it more 
profitable at harvesting time to have 
one good sized potato than six very 
small ones. 

The seed should have two healthy 
eyes. In planting whole seeds too 
many sprouts are grown. The seed 
should be cut so that two eyes are on 
the seed end of the piece. If planting 
happens to be on poor ground the seed 
is covered with rich soil, or manure 
from the cattle, hogs, sheep or the 
stable. I find horse manure is not 
good for potato growing. The culti- 
vation is begun as soon as the plants 
begin to show above ground and is 
kept up until the vines begin to lap 
over. 

Last year vines hilled and those 
not hilled on the same ground 
produced alike where there was 
fair drainage. There was a heavy 
rainfall in May, but on other 
level grounds where drainage was 
poor, the hilled potatoes produced 
more and larger tubers than those on 
the level. There is no profit in grow- 
ing potatoes on poor soils, clover sod 
is best and rye turned under comes 


Smalicr Poultry Flocks — On com- 
mercial poultry plants in New Jersey 
number of chicks hatched this spring 
is 60% of that a year ago: adult hens 
on farms April 1 was 75%. Egg pro- 
duction in commercial plants for 
March was 57%. The latter quotation 
is on a basis of 100%, equal to one 
ege per day per hen during March. 


Coming Events 


Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 
printed under this heading in one line without charge 
if the information reaches this office two weeks or 
more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely local tewn- 
ship interest. Send in your notice as much in 
advatice as possible. 


Federal milk commission for the mid- 
dle states meets in New York, to 
consider prices for June. May 2 
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Ayrshire Dispersal Sale 


E,. <A. Stanford, manager of the 
Glimmerglen farms of Cooperstown, 
N Y, announces that their entire herd 
of bred-in-the-purple Ayrshires will be 
dispersed by auction at Cooperstown, 
May 28. Over 70 head will be offered 
including some of the choice speci- 
mens of the breed. The farm, which 
contains some 1400 acres, will be de- 
voted to raising Shropshire and 
Cheviot sheep and Tamworth hogs. 
Several importations have been made 
and these importations show clearly 
in the excellence of breeding and in- 
dividuality of the herd. 

A considerable portion is repre- 
sented in the blood of Brae Rising 
Star, who is one of the best known 
sires of Scotland, and his get are 
probably the most sought after. One 
of his sons was herd sire at the Hill 
Top farms. Other noted blood lines 
closely represented in the herd are 
those of lLessnessock Good Gift, 
Beuchan Peter Pan, both sires of 
many high producers. Their daugh- 
ters and granddaughters have always 
brought record prices when offered at 
auction. The herd is strong in the 
blood of Noxemall, Finlayston and 





Earl’s Choice of Spring Hill, the three 
highest advanced registry sires. One 
of the best bred cows is Dunlop Peg 
Top, a fine, large cow out of the 
Auchenbrain family. Her sire is 
Auchenbrain Proud Favorite, out of 


Auchenbrain Favorite Beauty 2d, 
whose sire was also grandsire of 
Auchenbrain Brown Kate 4th. Al- 


together Dunlop Peg Top has two dis- 
tinct crosses of blood of Auchenbrain 
Brown Kate 4th and Auchenbrain 
White Beauty 2d, two leading cows of 
the breed from the standpoint of pro- 
duction, type and breeding. 

The herd sire is Auchenbrain White 
Beauty Champion. “Everyone telis us 
that we have in this bull one of the 
best bred sires in this country, and his 
calves prove that he is as great as his 
breeding. Every one is almost perfect 
in type with straight batks, level 
rumps, large, well-placed teats and 
great capacity. He is the son of the 
famous Auchenbrain White Beauty 
2d. Ayrshire men are agreed that she 
is the finest cow ever brought to 
America, in conformation, as a per- 
sistent producer, and as a _ breeder. 
She has an A R record of 8400 pounds 
of milk in seven consecutive years, 
testing °4.25. The egranddam is 
Auchenbrain Brown Kate 4th, the 
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former world’s champion cow. He 
numbers among his Auchenbrain an- 


our aim to employ only such boars as_ tioned off for the benefit of the Red in Advanced Registry, stang n 
bring out and reproduce in the young Cross. She was first sold for $500, in list of Advanced Registry meetin 
cestry such animals as Lessnessock the true qualities and characteristics then placed back in the ring and re- her dam Rosanna Webb, She. and 
Good Gift, head of the Auchenbrain of the big, smooth white hog. The sold until she brought $1335. purchased as a three-year. old, - 
be said of our collies. These is owned and tested by A. Henry Hig 
&. 





herd for many years, and Netherhall same can 


Robin: Hood unbeaten in Scotland, all show size, qualinty and general . ginson, South Lincoln, Mass, 

Canada and the United States. good breeding for either show or stock Famous Boar Goes to Florida Over and above this senior fo P 
The breeder of this bull. Mr Rob- work. Vim, vigor and vitality is what Model's Successor needs no intro- year-old record, Rosella Webb tore 

erts, Jr, deemed him good enough to we aim to establish in our herd and quction to Berkshire breeders Junior two-year-old record of 6521 


pounds milk, 305.02 pounds fat an 
senior three-year-old record of rit 
pounds milk, 565.66 pounds butte 8 
These three records give hy ra r fat. 


mate with Garglaugh May Mischief. also in our collie pack. At the same throughout the country. He is a son 


The Glimmerglen herd contains many time, type, conformation and quality of the great Lord Premier’s Succes- 


-orthy represe ” 7 : . are sig 3 ‘e are sure our 
worthy representatives of the best are not lost sight of We are su a sor, universally conceded to be the 

















by Kate G Gift r Garg £ , 
Mansfield —, co = eens pany at Brattleboro, Vt, have com- good lot. My hogs are all doing 
as ilk, : pleted arrangements for the sale of nicely and I expect to have a good 


9g 


Macungie, Pa. Gehman’s 
29, 30) Elma Center, N ¥ Pr . 
31 Mechanicville, N Hudson 





10.9084 por mil t Pia » a . ; 
pounds milk testing 4.12 is 70 head of choice Jerseys May let of pigs te sell thie spring and 


families and they are bred to Auchen- spring and fall pigs will please the (io. boar > bree as ever o- cun 
brain White Beauty Champion. Among most exacting farmer. — In raed — poo ae” sent “pice Mang * tie mauve average of 12418 pounds mil 
the young stock will be found Hill future we are > a uce am mate, Baron's Successor, was grand ” ‘GS pounds fat, test 4.16%. —Thic is 
Top Nellie Bly, who won figst prize as new boars which will Ss pond gee = champion boar at the International i splendid cumulative record for an 
a two-year-old at Syracuse in 1917, the — ae oa Se ee live stock show, Chicago, December, a ce yt nm Alc were 
and her half sister Rena Ross of UE. A. H. 1916. He is also half-brother to Long- * ce 3! the stanchions, and With 
Glimmerglen took second prize. They . ps fellow’s Double, the best known liv- po ptr sa ag ty made toward a rec. 
are both half sisters to the champion True Show Ring Type ing Berkshire boar. The Tallahassee ord.—{E. A. H. 
senior two-year-old Henderson's Dairy A. Henry Higginson, proprietor the Pecan company considers itself very The Tri-County Holstein.w: 
Gem and granddaughters of the Middlesex Meadows farm of South fortunate in being able to secure a breeders’ association of he oe 
famous Finlayston and Rena Ross. Lincoln, Mass, writes: “We have pur- boar of this quality to head the un- of Delaware. Otsego : ed — counties 
Their dams have A R record of 10,252 chased from Mr Adam Seitz a bull excelled herd of brood sows owned by to consign around 100" ade 
pounds of milk, 774 pounds of fat and ealf, which for production and show them.—[E. A. H. from the nende of head of Cattle 
10,234 pounds milk, 418 pounds of fat ring type would be very hard to beat known ina ve be Baga of its well. 
respectively. Another one is Rena and this youngster (which will not be A Herd of Great Merit to be held at Sidney "Me rR ale 
Nox of Glimmerglen, by Rena’s Cham- delivered till later in the year) we in- : a . ne , Abie ty 18 These 
pion out of Viola Nox, a two-year-old a eRpsates » lime ° G. S. Hall of Farmdale, O, who annual sales always call out a cro, 

NOX, é -year-olt tend to use to carry on the line of : one . ‘ged Aap [C. F. Myer. rowd, 
record of $412 pounds milk. Rena’s Bargenoch Durward Lely in which Preeds the large type of Poland-China er : 
Champion by Finlayston out of Rena our herd is already so rich.”—[E, A. H, hogs writes ; L have the yearling Public S Sale Reports 
Ross, Viola Nox, by Noxemall out of boar, ‘Joe 12th * the nead of my Holstei 
Miss Nox second with a three-year-old herd, and I think he is the best boar d si dita = . o 
record of 10,719 pounds of milk. Important Sales Ahead and breeder I ever owned. He is wv i¢ ‘Frederick, Md Maryinnd pre = 
Kates Mansfield, born January 26, 1916, : s aioe na large, with very big bone. I also have Mz 3, 17 Binghamton, NY . - : 

The Purebred live stock sales com- 12 large registered sows, that are a ay a , y Ph wire eder 
Z r 22 arlisle, a ‘umberland mt reeds 
= 








































































another good one. All these are bred 7. . - : : Sas a Sales company. 
to Auchenbrain White Beauty Chan. Chere will be animals of both sexes summer. I bought two nice sows from juno 6, 7 "Sicilian: ‘With. Mis Wations 
pion A better opportunity to buy from some of the best herds in the the Overton herd at Knoxville, Ia, last June 13, 14 Poughkeepsie. N YJ. ft. Sisson's & . 
: east. The regular Holstein sale oc- rinter Thev are sired by Big Bot June 18, 19 Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred L § § 
the best Ayrshire blood lines such as |.” 18 and 19, and a bie Ayr winter. rey are sired by Big Bob. june 97° siadiefeld, O A. W. Cree o 
co ‘ thie , curs June 18 anc 7, and a DIF AYr- Their dams won second in class at the Aug 6-7 Brattleboro. Vt. | Purebred g " 
ntained in this herd is seldom > LSS 
presented at auction shire sale is acheduled for June -% Iowa state fair last fall and their Oct 1-2 Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred L 8B § Co 
H. F. Holcomb of Springfield, Mass with 75 head to be offered. This or- granddam won first in class a year Jerseys 
has been engaged t Som : * ganization is maintaining its high ago last fall."—[E. A. H. May 28 Brattleboro, Vt Purebred I. S § Co, * 
sees t} — o catalog and man- standard of square dealing. ‘This is June 12 Cortland, N Y. J. A. Leach, dispersal sale 7 
age 18 Ss » 2 > ° eee ees 
% indicated from the following excerpts 2 Ayrshires 
Brill Sal from letters: The Regan Holsteins June 1, 12 Worcester, Mass New Ensland Asnhig 
rill Sale Attracts Many ,Fermait ue to expre oe my eo Owing to poor health, Charles §S. June 25 Brattleboro, at, Purebred L$ & Co 
. : Pmetyre . > f » res s ’ igh ear . 
Jacob 8 I rill’s recent sale of Hol- of gy «+ SB yh y > Not only Regan recently offered his herd of June 27 Dalton, seek Gaia . 
ste S ur ‘ te . _ ~ & aes < : . ‘ <- e county bi 
=" - Rig farms brought were the prices fair. but the conduct Holstein cattle, consisting of 25, at z reeders, 
out a large crowd from New York of the entire sale indicates a clean-cut p i 30 , is for ¢ > ‘ 
A : ’ e St ates i ‘ ublie sale at his farm ¢ Franklin- 
Connecticut, New Jersey and Pennsyl- intention on the part of the Purebred — ‘NN ~ pa This herd akeay® the rep- CATTLE BREEDERS 
vania. Many of the buyers present re-live stock sales company to be straight- ‘ Pag eas : 4 1 ae Polen 
marked upon the soundness of Mr forward with both the buyer and_ the resentative type of Holstein-Friesian L 
Rrill’s offerines. there baine See eae ller, and to serve both interests with quite well worth seeing. Although - - 
. MBS, eitere being only One® equal conscientiousness. I think the what you might say “not noted,” yet PUREBRED 
imperfect animal, that atheifer who organization has a great future if it they were enormous producers, con- | [| reo — 
had lost one quarter. When you stop adheres to those standards that re- sidering the fact thev had not been | HO LST E INS H 
to think that no inflated ‘high-priced gard the interests of the buyer in ex- , rsa le acti. acme ieee a | 
bull was featured and that the inh actly the same degree as the seller. fed as most herds are, which turn out | PRODUCE— 
er part of Mr Brill’s offerings were The purebred breeders of this coun- the world-record cows Had they been | MORE MILK FOR LESS Bla 
two-year old and und I th . ' try are always potential buyers, and fed along the same lines as the world’s | AND cn ST THAN pe 
** = S ¢é ‘ aer e average . . al - “fare > > 5 , | x THER 
ey ’ & the volume of transfers would be “ord cows, Mr Regan, undoubtedly, ANY OTHER 
of $325 per head is very good indeed. doubled if every purchaser were as- een toe ~ had cows ae MORE BUTTERFAT BREED Wh 
Flood & Beacon secured a_ price sured against those ‘risks which he tl aie weicht in aa : : ; These are facts that are a matter of $10. 
when APW Sarah Statia De Kol, the cannot see, and should not be expected au pthc cy Sore. ee a record. Write for the facts about purebred Ry | 
$1-pound junior four-year-old he ifer, to assume. Every satisfied purchaser However, he took great interest in Holsteins, the most profitable breed. Free Ham 
was knocked dov t th ; t $122 ~~" is a booster and a possible future these descendants of Colantha Jo- The Holstein- Friesian Association you. 
> r . “Swe wo snom & client. Every. dissatisfied one is @ hanna and Sareastic Lad, and had a : z ; Orde 
She is a wonderful fine individual knocker.—[W. E. Harmon, New York. rood sale, considering the conditions of America, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. Af 
and her pedigree represents some of I beg to acknowledge check in pay- ancl of tl D cows. we re in 7 aggre — 
the best producing families. The same ment of my consignment to your first *©** a ai gh 017 
¥ ‘S ‘chased Sarah's ; ublie swine sale. and at the same testing association from May, 1115 to wr —a 
parties purchased Sarah's dam, Statia public é : O1G . . . SWINE BREEDERS 
De Kol, who while well along in vears time wish to compliment the ——— May, a ar and averaged above cost « av Ee na. 2 
k ans es > : = Dt * gation, methods, and equipment or of feed $112; one cow, Pauline, paid - 
~ net o Ant tee meg a paar te — handling live stock sales. I have at- gphove cost of feed $192 The prices |?" KINDERHOOK ™ 3 
soice of Arlington, N . purchase tended sales from Chicago to Florida, Meg oe pelea at ; i oanRiases i ~ ; 3 
some Of the best King Model young- and Pratilebere has them tall beaten — = Bg oP thet h a fs — pice : REGISTERED DUROCS 
sters. Harry Davis of Chester, N Y, {Harry W Knight, President New Eng- ~ 7 es a ; pene PB res oe "3 my | = March and April pigs—Blood of Golden Model 
was present with some of his friends land Berkshire pig club. stor kmen with the exception of one o1 Defender, Pals King, Prince of Cols, € 
ind pointed out some rare individuals twe pomibly, prominent buyers from conus nS a cap Wee, oe eee 
é ~ . ‘ } ( ( Ft ‘ Se =e le ow - 7, oe | . stretchy huskies—some compact, ea feeders. : 
, 2 distance, bought this young offering | = “tretcty u s. : 
for them to purchase, vy ile Mr Davis = » MH o " : > oc . . . gnarante safe delivery and satisfactic = 
ilso , urch hs d ; wa big 1 Ree oo History -Making Jersey Sale at an average of $218, two cows bring- money ly z Si ‘i ~ = 
: : > ase ‘ . ah ~ . . au oe ™ . ae, x 3 2 4 
dauchter of King Model Henry L The Jersey cow, Oxford's Briar ing the top price of the sale $300, The Kinderhook Duroc-Jersey Association 
Stoddard of New York city whose Flower, was sold at Edmond Butler’s — . ton maaan 50 ge a a Se, §=6—ee, © bed ‘ 
thcooes = gee: asia vrenevassaeocveezovseneceeeeseecaneeeuaereveenenaetgenenectarnen ‘ 
farm is at Darian, Ct, purchased sev- May sale of imported Jerseys at Mt — li ~ “4 on tae ig oe eat ‘ Hoes 
- ° . EE, ~ " . " ie a é ac rE eT é ed. 2 ‘- 
eral of the best bred and finest indi- Kisco, N Y, for $10,000, the highest teneer James B. I awrencs at Cate D Young sows, bred for Mo 
viduals, among which we note was price ever paid for a cow of this N Y. did the selling. —[E. rt H ots _— ot } lice. 
Changeling Abbekerk Alche, & won- preed. The price-leader is a daugh- ~ siisias : eke es, aiken os eae re 
derfully fine individual. ; ter of the bull, Oxford Majesty, made ? please. C. J. MeLaughtin & Co., Pleas santville, “Ohie es 
At the close of the sale Mrs Brill famous by achievements of his prog- Sales at Flintstone Farm sup) 
made an appeal for contributions for eny in the show ring and at the » Eventual B _ ? a 
\ : & ‘ : 3 i +t . ly a Belrose Modern Duroc why not now! 
the Red Cross Immediately Henry milk pail. Oxford’s Briar Flower, in PF. J. Curtin of Flintstone farm, Dal- $2500 Orion and Defender boars our herd header mo 
I. Stoddard said he would match any addition to being a cow of good size, ton, Mass, writes: ““We have recently soma Srentotion, bred. Service ix rs, bred sows 
of p< + . “ . P - = _ r Mi spar ow bab ’s. 
gentlemen with $25. Senator James with large, deep body and strong con- sold an exceptionally nice red with BELROSE FARMS. a: POOLVILLE, W. Y. 
owner responded. Mr DeLaporte al- stitution, has the refinement of type little white bull calf, sired by Flint- 
so contributed and other contributions that is characteristic of the Jersey. stone 3ell Boy and out of Jewell Logan Elm Herd Registered Durocs 


followed. At the colse of the sale Mr Her large and well-placed teats and of Meadowbrook, who has produced, March and April pigs, fall silts, tie bie growthy kinds 
Brill announced that he would now her wonderful udder stamp her as upto April 1 of this year in 18 days | nctcheap stuff, but real money makers. Write your wants 
sell the bull calf, a son of King Model one of the most valuable acquisitions AiM8s.3 pounds milk, and 263.096 | D. H. Dreisbach, Box 75, Kingston, Ross Co., 0. 


and devote the proceeds from the sale to the Jersey breed in America. pounds butter fat. Jewell of Meadow- 
to the Red Cross unit of Poughquag. The greatest price ever paid for a brook is of the same family as the Bi T P ] d Chi 
The sum realized was S100, and Adrian Jersey cow previous to the Butler top-priced milking Shorthorn heifer ig ype olan ina 
fall and spring pigs for sale at reasonable prices 


Knapp was the fortunate purchaser of sale was paid at the time that Lady in the recent congress sale, and of d n able I 
the young bull. Col Kelley was the Viola sold at public auction for $7000 Lady of Meadowbrook, who has pro- | S20 SPRAGUE. Route 2, — GRAFTON, villé 











et | 





auctioneer, S. T.Wood sales master, in 1911. Oxford’s Briar Flower was duced 9155.8 pounds milk and 34S ‘ 
Ea bid up to $8000 in the space of a few pounds fat in 10 months, and who still LISTEN, HEAR YE! 
Save , . » ' - : - . " : ung 
In Seven Days 30.7 Pounds Fat moments, and Wm_ R. Proctor, who is milking over 30 pounds daily. This AN Ry yy 
Malcolm H. Gardner writes Hol- also owns Golden Fern’s Noble, the calf was born September 20, and [| Good ones. Single or in pairs, not akin. om 
stein-Friesian cow, Superba Palmyra $25,000 Jersey bull, clinched his hold weighed 5SS pounds April 9%. G. 8. HALL, ‘ : RMDALE, 
314141 (twin), has broken the record on the bid by making it an even We also sold to the same purchaser 
“HA MPSHIRES 





for fat production in the junior three- $10,000 an exceptionally nice heifer, Flint- 
vear class of the seven-day division, The Butler sale brought the highest stone Bell Boy, son of Glenside Lady 


by producing in seven consecutive Average price ever obtained at a Doris, and a grandson of Doris Clay. Ri ar age. free circular. 


Also Guernsey Bul 
ceredited Herd 


see SS F py | FF 


































days 64.1 pounds milk containing Jersey public auction. Sixty lead We have also sold at a price compar- sao 
30.678 pounds fat. {he freshened at were sold for $60,115, an average of ing very favorably with that obtained + mre Guernseys. 
the age of three years five days. Her over $1000 per head. There were 19 for bulls at our large public sales. ‘ ST LAWN FARM 
sire is King Segis Pontiac Columbo animals sold at more than $1000 per Flintstone Bell Boy’s dam, Glenside Locus! Birdein-Hand, ?% 
~ 7 . s . x itge 
195152; her dam is Bloomingdale Hen- head, as follows: Lady Doris, has produced in nine — Box A, 
rerveld Palmyra YS723. She was bred  Oxford’s Rriar Flower, Wm Ross Proctor of months 9558.2 pounds milk and 374.- 
ran , me Meee £2 New York . 4 +. $10,000 -7E s fs = y 
and is now owned by Oliver Cabana. qa sfiatth ya ee wih Mgiosast SAM FOL Pounds fat.” ‘This ‘bull “goes to! FT AMPSHIRE SWIN WINE. iy 
Jr, of Elma Center, N Y. In the junior  @pecnfielad Rrand, Murdale farms of Ohio.... | head what will probably be one of the We have some fine epring pigs and & few goed in 
three-year class of this division she Les Prairies Bessy, Bull & Son of Canada.... large herds of the country. The de- | three-year registered sows, bred for July Y 
displaces Uniform Lorena, whose pro- D vy i PR, os i OMe mand for Shorthorns has been very | ARTHUR S. DAVIS, CHILI eraries. NY BA 
duction for seven days is 525.4 pounds » Blanchette, L. V. Walkley of Con- brisk, and at very good prices. The Rte 
milk containing 2.983 sounte fat. icut wna wna eee eae es ; Ee a for a gd «coe the BLUE RIBBON CSE (RES ER 
Computed on the S0% basis the equiv- Mas be :- - 1 r 4 . Glas iM —_— available supply.”—[E. A. : 
alent butter production so far Mae a f wave ae . 1.500 LARGE YORKS H ee 
claimed for her would amount to Frank taidwin of Virginia. x 1,500 * pres oie os LL, NY 
38,35 pounds.—[F. A. H er s McGinn of ae Another Good Ayrshire Becord wm, BAHE, ONONDAGA H 
‘ wr { . ‘ . hire . eees . ee eeeeeeeeers chu —$——— 
Pe eg Ge ay he _— i rr aaine | Now York ' 74 Massachusetts this week furnishes At all times, at all prices and of all ae. 
a . np Golder ust derele } s « ev ork aM 9 . = 
Aim of Arcadia Farm La Ructte 1 oa Meride Sdn of tow. “> 103 & record of some considerable inter- CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
J r. Frver, proprie tor Areadia Imp Belle of Oxford, Frank Baldwin of Vir- 2.900 est the Ayrshire cow Rosella Webb DOGS | —— 
° cinia COREE RHR HEHEHE HERE THEE . « 
farm, Bally, Pa, writes: “Progressive, April Lustre, Wm Ross Proctor of New York 1000 32718, completing a senior four-vear- SCOTCH COLLIE 
constructive breeding of both pigs and a ve F. D. Underwood of New 1.000 old record of 1672 21 pounds milk, 6S2.21 | ARCADIA FARM. : at. = EG 
dogs is the aim of Arcadia farm. Our = gy ‘Gid's’ La’ Gloire, “Meridsle farms ‘of New pounds butter fat, 4.089%, test. Rosella tre, Ph i's 
sows have been chosen, either direct- Ohh RRP ARES REET ROE LIN OG EMEP 1.000 Webb was dropped May 15, 1912. She Registered O. I. C and Chester White Pip either 
ly or indirectly, from the .best blood Cid’s Lady Nixey, Meridale farms of New York 1,000 was bred by S. S. Karr & Son, Almond. heih etrhien on. right. Have your orders pooked Uist 6 
train q 
r choice 


lines in the east The choice of a Sunray’s Princess, a heifer calf, N Y. Her sire is Earl's Choice of | sow for spring delivery, to insure first “<e 
boar is always a trying problem. It is was brought into the ring and auc- Springhill S289, who has 42 daughters | EUGENE P. ROGERS. - WAYVILLE 
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Breed Berkshires—They Pay 


Economize oncorn. You can produce market toppers chiefly on mare ony a an be 


to these 


breeders for prices, etc. Send at once for free book, 
American Berkshire Association “3 


E. honrag Se., 
Spriagiield, Lil. 





BEDMINSTER FARMS 


BERKSHIRES 


offering weaned pigs that are growthy 
lent type. They are from large, pro- 
ighing 500 pounds to 650 pounds each. 

few gilts bred for summer farrow, 


Wo are now 
and of exce 
lifio sows We 
Can spare a 
also service be 


comme R FARMS, FAR HILLS. N. J, 








Big Type Berkshires 


Send for WWlustrated Circular 


Majestic Mammoth 229500, wt. 407 Ibs. at 7 
months, was bred and raised by me. Booking 
orders for 8 to 10 weeks’ old spring pigs at $20 
each and up. 


Cc. H. CARTER 


Whitguern Farm, West Chester, Pa. 





LARGE BERKSHIRES 


at Valley View Stock Farms 
Boars and gilts, six 
E. M. DAVIS, Valley 


ve-winning stock. 
$10.00 each. 


from pri 


weeks ld 


View Stock Farms, Petersburg, Pa. 





BERKSHIRES 


Crystal Spring Stock Farm 
THE LARGE KIND 
HERD BOARS: 
Superbus Lad, one of the best sons of Superbus. 
G. Smith & Son, Inc., Seeleyville, Pa. 





LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


Special-—f'al! farrowed boars, ready for servic 
weighing in breeding condition 200 to 250 pounds 
at six and seven mouths of age. A few that weighed 


300 poundg when six months old, from a sow 
that — wed litters of 14 and 17. Also boar pigs 
H.C. &H 


. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 





BERKSHIRE PIGS 


from prize stock. B orders now for 


fall pigs. 
NOEL BOYCE, B. D. 4, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, 
not akin, at right prices. 
HOME FARM, CENTER VALLBY, PA. 














CALLAWAY EDD, 
the largest white boar in use in the country. 
CRANDELL’S WONDER, another gran 
2nd and Big Type Boar. 
lilinois, Missouri, Ohio and Michigan State 


Write for CRANDELL’S Prize Hogs 


Box 53 Cass City, Mich. 


One-half Ton O. I. C.’s 


Sired by Scheotmaste”. America’s Greatest Boar, 


ighs 900 pounds 
Grand Cham 


Champi 
Our Sows never met 
Fairs. 


“~ 


ion of Ohio and Michigan, and 


Also Abo 
lefeat in 1917 at 





POULTRY BREEDERS 





Hampton’s Famous Chicks 


Black Leghorn Chicks rg A = 5, ee ae 








px 100; $6.50 per 50; $3.50 ae 25. 

White Leghorn Chicks 1500 for + agar 4 
ae e on 

$10.09 per | $5.50 per 50; ay 00 per 25. 

By Pareel lost, sate delivery guaranteed. The famous 

Hampton Black Leghorn chick will please and satisfy 


the best layer you ever had. 


Order now “Cire ulars free. 
PITTSTOWN, N. J. 


Asa 2 Day Old Chicks 


ef Barron, S. C. W. Leghorn, Rose 
and S. C. R. I. Reds, B. Rocks. 
>. Strong, livable; from 


pure-bred, healthy, free 
range breeders. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. 
WESLEY GRINNELL, 
SODUS, N. Y. 


Box A, 











SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 
Exclusively Barron Strain 


With egg rec: ads up to 274 eggs in one year. 3000 
breeders on free farm range, inoculated and free from 
lice. Now box king orders for baby chicks, March and 
April delivery. Capacity 10 to 12000 weekly. Eggs 
for hatching now ready in any quantity. Order well 
ia advance this vear, as demand will far exceed the 
gupply. My book, Profits in Poultry Keeping Solved, 
free with all $10 orders. Circulars free. 

BOGAR BRIGGS, Box 42, Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 











DAY OLD CHICKS 





Heavy laying strain &. C. White Leghorns. Book- 
ing orders now at $45 per hundred. Safe delivery. 
Strong. vi us chicks. 


RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM, 
F. E. McAllister, Prop., Cortland, N. Y. 














e om thoroughbred Rocks, Wvandottes, 


EGG S, Reds, Leghorns, Hamburgs., 13 for $1, 


30, $2. Light Brahmas, White Orpingtons, 13. $1.25. 


TIFFANY’S White. Silver, and Columbian Wy- 


arrons, 


Leghorns 


SUPERIOR Pekin, Rouen and Runner Duc klings 


» rey POULTRY FARM 


CHICKS » 


Phoenixville, Pa 





Tom Barron S. C .W. Leghorn 


The World’s Champion pedigree layers. Baby chicks 
and eggs 
DAVID M. HAMMOND, CORTLAND, N. Y. 





80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 


eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 


broken, 


nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 


We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 


t our responsibility must.end with that. 





SHEEP BREEDERS 





HEART’S DELIGHT FARM | 


DORSETS and 
SOUTHDOWNS 


lA large number of our choice spring lambs 
are being offered 


FOR EXHIBITION PURPOSES 


We are accepting orders for 


ENTIRE SHOW FLOCKS 
or SINGLE INDIVIDUALS 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
| Cheap - - - New York 











\ 





PINEHURST 
SHROPSHIRES 


We won * firsts ae 8 2d prizes N. Y. state, 
“It pays to buy the best; send for catalog. 
your orders early for 1918. 

Henry L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springfield Ctr., 


N. Y. 


1917. 
Book 





Houdane, Silver Campines, 13, $1.50. Catalog. 36th 
‘ varieties. S. K. MOHRB. Coopersburg, Pa. CATTLE BREEDERS 
ee 











Temes Baby Chix 


orns $14. 
Reds a oat g wl Lae mat Mi S.C.R.1. 
$16.00 per 100. Safe yi —-; with ws 1 of 
Strong, "Healthy Chix guaran Delivery be- 
Re « April +4 Hatched from atro healthy Free 
our !lth season. The Deroy Taylor Co. Newark N. Y. 
for June, July 


iv,000 000 Chicks & Aug. delivery 


ies, Se each and up. Parcel post 
vour P. O. Only $1.00 required with 
KEYS © Selore We ship. Booklet free 

ONE HATCHERY, - RICHFIELD, PA. 












BABY {CHICKS § EACH WEEK DELIVERY 


oe c. Prices wabject © — without 





he hipped by p. 1 it pre 
z — & CO., “a te Frenchtown, N. J. 
IC CK REDS, ROCKS, 
Leghorns, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons Catalog 


w. F aLPOF. Box 29, FRENCHTOWN, W. 3. 





ance * Perfection Barred Rocks. These birds are 
tion quatity 2{°a te produce best results. Exhibi- 
for Is 0 u +4 dl eggs, 3 settings, $10; utility, 
eth $ ‘or 100. e mature bird from 
list «e setting we orth more than cost of entire setting. Price 
request. Dr. Hayman, Box 10, Doylest Pa. 


eggs 








Flintstone 
Farm 


Breeders of— 
Milking Short-horn Cattle 
Belgian Draft Horses 
Berkshire Swine 


Other Records— 


Employes of Flintstone Farm have 
subscribed for $5,200 worth of Lib- 
erty Bonds, besides contributing to j 
the Red Cross, Red Triangle and |! 
other war funds. 

Eight of our men are in the service. 
Two of them are already in France. 
Those still with us are carrying on 
the extra load placed on them will- 
ingly and cheerfully. 


Dalton 


Massachusetts 









































CATTLE BREEDERS 
Po Ml 
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ohn E. Kelly, Bangor, Maine. 
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Sale begins at 12 o’clock noon. 
(Send for catalogs) 


Pierre Mix, Schoharie, N. Y. 
Rush Chellis & Son, Shugah Valley Farm, Claremont, N. H. 
= jonn E Haartz, Albamont Farms, Campton & Thornton, N. H. 


The ‘Purebred Live Stock Sales Company 


of Brattleboro, Vermont, Inc. 
Will hold their 


First Consignment Auction Sale of 


70 HEAD OF 
Choice Registered 
Jersey Cattle 


| At Brattleboro, Vermont, Tues., May 28th 


=| Consisting of animals of both sexes and all ages, from 
such ap known breeders as: 


. Spann, Burr Oak Jersey Farm, Morristown, N. J. 
T. Chaffee, Alfrecha Meadows, Rutland, Vt. 
Miss A. J. Bronson, Brondale Farm, East Hardw ick, Vt. 
A. A. Dunklee & Son, Walnut Grove Dairy Farm, South Vernon, Vt. 
Bliss & Sons, Meadow Brook Farm, St. Albans, 
= Mark W. Potter, Homestead Hill Farm, Charlemont, Mass. 
Hingham Stock Farm, Hingham, Mass. 
{; H. Putnam, Greenfield, Mass, 

W. Ayer, Ayredale Stock Farm, Bangor, Maine. 


bi 


Whose standing is a guarantee of the quality of the cattle to be sold. 

Every animal over five months old tuberculin tested by approved 
State or Federal Veterinarians, and inspected by a competent veterina- 
= rian before being offered for sale, and any defects found will be stated. 
== A beautiful automobile trip up the Connecticut Valley, good roads 
and an especially desirable time to see the country in all its glory. 


Lunch before sale. 
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The sale includes a son of this 
granddaughters, 
year-old ;” Sophie’s Adora, 


It is a BREEDERS’ 


bull of the breed. 
yearly producers. 


sire three 1,000-lb. daughters. 


only on request to 





17,577-7 lbs. Milk; 1,246 lbs. Butter. 
DAIRY COW. Seven years’ 
6600.8 Ibs. Butter. 


15,852 lbs. Milk, 
cows of this family with large yearly authenticated records. 
SALE, offering the tops in cows, bred heifers, 
heifer calves, bulls and bull calves, carrying the blood close up of the 


World’s Champion Sophie 19th of Hood Farm 


HOOD FARM POGIS oth, sire of more Register of Merit cows than any 
HOOD FARM TORONO 
daughters, 6 over 1,000 lbs.; 16 over 800 Ibs, 


World’s Champion Long Distance 


authenticated Ibs. 


tests. 


“Wonder Cow,” 
including the “World’s Champion Jersey Junior 
1,110 Ibs. Butter, and other 


Hood Farm Auction Sale 


REGISTERED 


ERSEYS 


Saturday, June 1, 1918 


This is a SPECIAL OFFERING of the Progeny of The “Wonder Cow” 


Sophie 19th of Hood Farm, 189748 World’s Champion 
Jersey Cow 


91,868 


also grandsons and 


, sire of 73 R. 
Champion sire of large 


** Pogis 99th of Hood Farm ” 


at 8 years of age, sire of 37 and 3 producing sons, the youngest bull to 
The Catalogue gives the details, sent 


HOOD FARM, LOWELL, MASS. 


LEANDER F. HERRICK, Sale Manager 
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Special Offer 


A few Registered Guernsey Bull 
|| calves out of A. R. dams and May 
Rose sires. Write for particulars. 


UPLAND FARMS, 
F. P. Frazier & Son, Owners, 


SPECIALS 


A few weli bred BULL CALVES, from high record 
dams. at exceptional prices, to make room. 
Bred = marked right and grown good. 
MELVIN & GODFREY, INC. 
Baldwinsville, or Liverpool, 


Ipswich, Mass. 
C. E. Johnson, Mgr. 











New York 














AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch of 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today for free 

og. Jones Nat’l School of Auctioneering, 20 N. 
Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Dl. Carey M. Sones. Pres. 











HORSE BREEDERS 





$70 


Boy Live Stock 
Judging Contest 


= For Farm Boys, 


= Boys, at 


the 


New York 
for $700 in prizes 


High School B 


Draft 


$700 


oys and College 


De) 


State Fair in September = 
Horse: 


%, Cattle, Sheep = 


and Hogs. This contest is of the greatest educa 


= tional value. 
York State boys? 
N. Y. State Draft Horse Breeders’ 

= E. S. Akin, 909 Ackerman Ave., 


Mayne cnnesscacitnny 


Will you help us interest the New 


No entrance fee. 


Club 
Syracuse, N. Y 


svavenarnesurenenne 





SHETLAND 


We sell on the Instaliment plan: 


PONIES 


200 


head to select from. Herd established 


1891. 


list. 


Send 10e for 
Address Dept. 


The Shadyside Farms, 


contract and price 
I 


North Benton, 0. 





FOR SALE 


five years. Sound and sure bgeoder. 
Stallion, large size and oe and a lac 


em 


out soon. 


STEWART, 


OR EXCHANGE FOR PONIES*® 
Black Percheron Stallion coming 


Also trotting _ 
ean drive him. 


Mus 
ESPYVILLE, PA 









522 * American Agriculturist, May 18, 19) 


CATTLE BREEDERS CATTLE BREEDERS 
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Auction Sale | — Don’t Fail to Attend 


AYRSHIRES Great Holstein Sale 


Dispersal of the Well Known rites 


GLIMMERGLEN FARMS at Pine ean Reine. Elma, N. Y. 2 
AYRSHIRE HERD : May 28, 29, 30, 1918 | p 


COOPERSTOWN, OTSEGO COUNTY, N. Y. Two hundred head of the world’s greatest pure-bred Hc! : so 


stein cattle will be sold at public auction. = 


Tuesday, M ay 28th, at 11 A. M. This is our first annual sale and some of our greatest ani- = % 
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: y mals will go under the hammer. ‘There will not be a poor or ! 
One of the Most Notable Collections of blemished animal in the lot; we are selling only of the very best = = th 
Avrshires in the Country that Pine Grove affords; in fact, we want you to judge us in = ‘ 

: the future by the quality of the cattle we sell vou in this = 


\LL OF THE IMP¢ /RTED COWS a PRICES. Don’t be afraid of the prices. There will be == A’ 
ALL OF THE PRIZE WINNERS_ a bargains to be picked up; there will be cattle sold withi: 
ALL OF THE BUTTERTEST COWS reach of everybody, and among the higher priced ones ¢ 


, ‘ ° will be single cows sold that will earn for their new co 
24 in the Herd are in the Adv. Register oe oe oes 4 . — % 
more profits in a year than do some entire farms. 


Ihe Sr. 4-year old, Sr. 3-year old, Jr. 3-year old and Sr. 2-vear : BE SURE TO ATTEND! Yow will see some cf the = 
old are above the average of the breed in the Advanced Register. world’s greatest animals sold. There will be cows bred te R = 


ALSO OUR YOUNG AYRSHIRE HERD Apple Korndyke 8th, “The Greatest Bull in the World ; S01 


Wiener at Hponeuse Poly s009 - to Rag Apple the Great, “The World Wonder Bull ;” he is : 
i son of Segis Fayne Johanna, the only 50-lb. cow living er dea: 
This sale presents the opportunity to purchase many daugl ~o and 2|/= the Champion Cow of the World; there will be yearling hei‘: 
gtenddeughe rs of the noted Finlayston, Noxemall and Earl's two-year-old heifers, heifer calves and young bulls; there 
Choice of Spring Hill, the three highest testing sires of the | he animale to fit all purses. 

Ayrshire breed. 





= Come early and see the whole show; it will be educatienal. 
This Sale Will Present Some Good Buying Opportunities = interesting, inspiring. ‘The season will be right, the weather wn- 

” rd sire Auchenbrain White Beauty Champion 18175, half brother doubtedly will be fine, Pine Grove will be at its best, a cood 
Penshurst Mischief Maker. | = lunch will be served at noon, and the very best treatment ac- 


corded you. 
For Catalog of Sale, Address 5 


H. F. HOLCOMB, Auctioneer, 387 MainSt. ©| PINE GROVE FARMS, Elma, N. Y. 


OLIVER CABANA, Jr. (pronounced Cab'-a-naw) 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. =; ! . 
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: 5 ppecencnansenstonaes , = = uamnieiein T 
Ayrshire Bull of Quality | WINTERTHUR FARMS > Jane King, Bom >A YEARLI ae 


Offer For Sate Sons of 
pods tigger map of a 27-lb. cow. Would make a good herd head at a reasonable price. 




































































titha’s Pilot, Born February 12, 1918 | UNEEDA KING ALCARTRA 182646 , , . 
Sire, Nancy Kate Pilot 16726. Dar | A 33-ib. Bull PINE GROVE FARM, ” - - e ELMA CENTER, N. Y. 
Woodlawn Altha st A stron He traces twice to King Segis through his twe : 1. “ scvorvveenesenecnserotesovensonevnnenenoey enn e008 
clean-cut young bull, out of a co best sous: Johanna McKinley Segis with a 40-" BULL CALF — BORN MARCH, 1918 |: _ H 1 Sooke me 
pe 7 inced - K s Pont wit! b. dam is T > . Fy 3 mar 
that will make a bes ree | ila iS hora ihcomber "Wit. “ite w about | Sire Menattend Severe, Trlunan, we, weete, as: || 78 Elo stein py ee" $15| 
a | t in color mig, Straight back, deey bodied 1b milk, 1.69 ib ‘butter 7d s; 2414.59 Ibs. | 2 , : 
Newton Farms, Ashburnham, Mass. and a wt n every respect. His oom ne nrest milk, 118.80 30 Ibs. butter 4 j many This avs uennee one- | = HEIFER lace Orders Early : : 
3 ay s4 but ey days. Dam quarter th bl ‘ood of Ri ag Apple Korndyke on the sire's side, = ° nen = 
Que N De Kol 8 Q j 4 R. O t and one-sixteenth of the world record cow on the dam's side. i CALVES J. A. LONE RGAN : 
} 4 ' f f he ) D Hamilton Ruby No. 184247. A. R. O. record | haha - o N, bad 
Clover P; h Farn | She is a granddaughter of be Kol Reets Seg QM at 3 yrs, 2 mos. 13 days; 441.1 Ibs. milk, | 3 
‘ over atc 1 ari 1 | No. ti—n Ih cembe Ile if an ex 18.83 Ibs. butter days Second dam, 18.23 Ibs. 
' cellent i tual d about ev ! ke His at 2 years old 1 20.08 Ibs. at 5 years This 
Adv anced Registry Ay rshires ( a splendid va daushter ig a lange “straight individual and” nicely Hinchey Homestead 
avers proc c ¢} rd t a i es h s ; nd wk anna De K Bradley Fuller, - - Utica, N. Y. offers HOLSTEIN BULL ready for light ; 
— ' i a tow Full part F phe Heng. Butter Boy De Kol Dam a b grat 
test A f 5 ; l t ¢ 300 daughter of King Segis. Write for pr é pedigrre 
re ts mee ecm abet Obi a Se ny eee W. S. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, WN. ¥. 
MILTON W. DAVISON CANISTEO, N. Y “Gor tl id- Ho r = Fa Buys Foundation Herd = 
ortlan olstein Farms Pose Salles, Gin to ta ths old. O FOR SALE 32, Recisteres 
Off f S | k IL, — old, net seletel ‘ King of Hoste n Heifers 
— ——— | « . uli, no a, oO Piated,. oO > a y ve fe ‘ 
_ | er tor oaie: Pontiacs, King Korndyke Sadie Vale breed- = a p- ye i een . + y ~ 
~ Te 50 Sprin Large ‘ With proper care ing. Delivered, express prepaid, anywhere. fresh and springers. Also have some £ arlines, 
BUI l ( Al \ I S wil om ; per year Safe arrival guaranteed. ? J. R. FROST. . MUNNSVILLE, N. ¥. 
sau Ad o =i | 40 Fresh cow Some ¢ are now milking ¢ W. H. MACE, Box 242, Cortland, N. Y. oo 
he a > a) 4 pounds per day 
Ol I OF A. R. C6 »W S 0 Ext P ~_ . oa . ¢ P : ee PAO EA Holstein Bull ready for ght ser 4-5 whnre, 
‘ - a. = “4 oe - - ie a - mean very straight and har Sired 
age ' ga 4 per ay oe an by Sir Rose Segis Korndyke, whos four dams 
SIRE—Howle's Record Prince | in aif 1 SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS A dy hs, Ry RF 
a & wa ‘ | 40 Registered heifers, Fine e heifers; part of 7¢ Holstein calves, either Dam 18-lb. two-year-old. granddaught: Pontia 
a - marked = Rs ges a ii them are bre sex, $15 to $25 each, ex-]| Korndyke. $125.00, F. 0. B., crated, with all papes 
bone B.... a if 12.296 Ibs. milk = y ~ : | 100 High grade heifers d two x old press paid, in lots of 5.] | Madison Lake Stock Farm, . Se le, N. We 
big cow with extra large teats 15 Registered bull Registered bulls, 5 months } a 
; : WI BSTER & WAI SWORTH old to 1 year old. Regis- : . 
a. 28. & 205 Savings Bank Bi ortand, X.Y fered heifers all aves. iee-|| Ldleaze Farm Holsteins 
———o | istered and high grade bo wan wil 
! 1 t > ; | y, a annly u witl 
Batra large cal. ueary wate Soe Zen © M. \ PL E LAW N H¢ L STEINS cows ; large stock on hand|| Wmte me your wants. Can suppiy y< . 
four year ol. Dem bas extra large teats and ® | 10 grade Holstein heifer calves, to select from. either pure-breds or grades. 








cogs Teeisuened, gree (dam's | [JOHN C. REAGAN, __-__TULLY. N. Y.]| J. W. VAUGHAN St. Johnsville, N, Ye 
* $21 ) each, express paid in lots — 


f five. Shipped in light, paper Riverside Stock Farm Cin t _ 
ed crates; safe arrival guar- | ane m 
anieed. For next 30 ‘days. can | GRADE HOLSTEINS]| q. BF, BULL CALF:: 
ir ch “St y 
fuel setlathetion Gud Gam supely | 1 For Sale a 19-Ib. three-year-old daughter of Pp. Comuce 
9 7 rt 76 Price ‘ ite 
FRESH COWS AND SPRINGERS §f | eee nae Te te eon Bone cent Wint ane NE 


roducer 
Extended pedigrees furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


DELCHESTER FARMS 
Edgemont, Pa. Thos. W. Clark, Manager 




















3, 199% 








you with extra good stock of all 
2gee 


ir., Maple Lawn Farm. Cortland. N.Y. Large, Fine Individuals that are 


‘ % -A—— -*- MMMM v ‘ 
HOLSTEINS |); ere Registered HOLSTEINS 

































































: o . 
Carload registered springers Carload reg- 2 H | H fi Office 50 Clinton Ave Telephone 116 or 1476M Bull calves, 3 to 12 months old, pri 
i se fall cows. Carload registered heif- : O stein el ers z F. 0. B. Wilmington, Del. Full pa Irs ¢ — 
ers, unbred. 2 carloads grade springers. Six to fifteen months old—good individuals. = | ¢ cegonnvarvvurennveevtsuot arena , BROOKDALE FARM, GREENVILLE, Ot 
Write your wants Come and see us. : Seven sired by a son of a cow that made 30 Ibs. = | = . . 
fs dg, “eS SY) Sie, sie nat ||| 4.7) Fine Young Holstein | Holstein Bull Calves 
I. A. LEACH ™ Cortland, N. ¥ : be priced right for a quick sale. z cows, due to freshen within thirty 
. ° * * —* ||: W. H. HORSTMANN, Schenectady, N. Y. = days. A few registered Holstein = B. O. dame, at reasonable pric 
ee , mn = bulls from A. R. O. dams, from 10 to 15 : individuals and well bred. 
a | I} Ill IN | ih vi WHA _— “ = months old. 5 Fe C. BERNING tady, N. ® 
1 pgpseures E. J. BOWDISH, CORTLAND, N. Y. : | ® F- 0. % nce? 
Holstein {125 Holstein Bull = 
| & ee acne pacescneeatanenpaaiansenoes Yearling HOL ornan Bt ee “4 
olstein Bull | 4 olstein Bu : $100 osaing HOLST AEN PUNE $100 


| letober 29 € 1, : bull. Dam. a daughter of a 21 ‘€9-1 a 
: ail - 129. ‘Lund ¥ 5 ey —— : Holstein Bulls Changeling Butter Boy. Fred A. Biewer, “Mapleval 
& va de Pontiac Korndyke, : Farms, Owego, Tloga Co, N. Y- 

















SIRE : | 
oan on of a 36 Ib. cow | the Biche st year ong rd son of the great King : 
IAM: P of the Pontiacs. Dam, 16.10 Ibs. at 3 years : 
20. Ib. granddaughter of Pontiac Korndyke. an excellent young cow whose 10 pa so OF SERVICE AGE Holstein Heifer Calves 
For a quick sale, PRICE $250. | © tested dams average over 26 Ibs. each. A son of the King of the Pontiacs, anda —~ 
at L. AMOS, SYRACUSE,N. Y. E£. H. KNAPP & SON, .- _anewe, N. Y. 26-lb. dam. Also bull calves. Purebrede and Grader, $16.00 op ut = 


arabe “4 " cmmmeag | C. L. BANKS & SON, New Berlio, N.Y | HENRY K. JARVIS WEEDSPORT, No § 
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Just Between Ourselves 


Helps for the dressmaker, the homemaker and the cook in the home 


The Way We Lean 


CHARLES HORACE MIERS 


The ~ 
Wien 
pay mean e 
scing oO 
The ! \ssing 
we 
Is drawr 
jf we 
mre way 
friend; 
To lean the 
jond. 


other way may 


} > es well to 
on such time com . it is 
So Wale 


sri ponder cre the word goes on its 


‘ 


a, just what our friend has done, 


To 1 , 
he cause : 
P- what would be the one best word 
Th oe we lean our souls may learn 
e a) 
end— 
ots os lean in kindness toward our 
f 
friend. 





” ‘ 
a“Right About Face Change 
SCIOTO COUNTY, 0 

ive you my experience, 
hich is true. One reason why my 
busband loved me before we were 
married was because I always looked 
“Jolled” up. I made the mistake most 
vomen do after I was married, 

thought it mot necessary to keep up 
the same appearance as before. 
As the years rolled by, my family be- 
gin to jncrease, my work became 
heavier and I begam to neglect my 
hair, then I did not care whether I 
looked clean or stylish. I always have 
and do now, help with outside 


Iwant to & 


- in urgent cases. I do my own 
wing, washing, ironing, cooking, 
mendi<g and housework and help 
nik the cows, raise chickens and 
have seven children. 

The strain of the work and the 


drain upon my strength made me 
irritable, cross, Mervous and I soon 
fell into the habit of nagging and 
finding fault. I was growing old, my 
hir turning gray, I was working, 
working, and the more I did the more 
work needed to be done. My husband 
began to chance. I could see he did 
r e only for the work I 

could do for m. He didn’t care for 
my society, in my spare moments. I 
did not read and I knew of no topic 
ta converse about with my family. My 
lair was groomed about three times 
aweek. I had plenty of clothes and 
my husband never stinted me in any- 
thing I wanted to buy. He would 
gently hint how well sotne other 
woman looked in a neat housedress, or 
how neatly her hair was dressed. 
But I was blind, I could not see 
where I, an old woman, had time to 
“doll” up as I did before I was mar- 
tied. Many times I heard my hus- 
band wish I looked as I did when we 
were first married. I grew cross and 
complained I could not help the way 
Iloked as I (here let me say do not 
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—Popular with Everyone 


.omes 2 moment in your life and 
a word spoken or withheld 
a friendship—when a 
, right where we stand, and 
we shall be giving up our 


courage 














No 8809—From Flouncirg 
make excuses for any neglect) had no 


time for anything only 
Slave for my family. 
The children let mother do this and 
that and I complained that they were 
ungrateful. But if I promised them 
they could do a certain thing when a 
piece of work was finished, I did not 
keep my promise as I saw more work 
to be done. Two of my children left 
home, and when I whined about it to 
my husband he openly told me I drove 
them away. I was shocked and heart 
broken, as my children and husband 
seemed to love me no more. He 
sought other company, then I began 
to see my mistake, but I have a 
determination to win whenever I set 
my mind to do a thing, so -I said, I 
will win my Lusband’s love and re- 
spect, and he will not be ashamed of 
his wife. Now do not think I changed 
in a day or a week or even 2 month, 


work, as a 


but I d:d succeed. 
Today I think of myself first. I 
keep clean and sweet and I have 


changed from a cross, nagging woman 
to a cheerful, patient and loving 
mother. I have an orderly home, 
may>e not as clean as a pin, but who 
will care in years to come? I now find 
time to rest, and if I do any extra 
work and am very tired I simply lie in 
bed and let father get breakfast, or 
the girls. If I do not finish washing 
in one day I leave it for another time. 
I read every spare moment and keep 
in touch with the current topics. I 
find time now to attend the clubs and 
social gatherings. 

Many women make the mistake of 
staying home too closely. Ladies, I 
beg of you, get away from home, if 
only to meet and talk with others 
and exchange ideas. [I do not iron 
everything unless I have extra help, 
which is very scarce in this vicinity. 

It was ludicrous at first to note the 
faces of my family when I would try 
to “doll” up and be lazy. test is due 
every woman to conserve her energies, 
and it is surprising how littie it takes 
to make a tired woman feel rested. 
Lie do-"n and relax all of the muscles, 
for 10 minutes or longer. 

I work hard yet, but only do the 
very necessary things to make a happy 
home and above all a_ contented 
woman. Yes, it paid me to “doll” up 
leave my slaving ways behind. 
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WASHINGTON COUNTY 


In reply to the question “which 
kind of wives do men prefer—wives" 
who help or whom they help?” It ap- 
pears to me the real idea of help is 
a trifle overlooked. The _ instance 
cited in the story told is rather an 
extreme case, and the brave woman 
who cast in her lot with the hand- 
some young widower, kept his home 
“neat as a pin,” his children mothered, 
the domestic machinery moving 
smoothly, and herself attractive in ap- 
pearance, could not be looked upon as 
a doll. 

Possibly she was doing quite as 
much to help her husband as if she 
acted as laundress and scrub woman. 
Perhaps she should have gotten his 
breakfast. Most of us consider that 
small detail to be a part of the daily 
routine belonging to the housewife, 
but dolls don’t usually display the 
nerve she manifested in standing her 
ground with him. She had all the 
benefit of observation of the first ex- 
periment and knew just where to 
dodge the pitfalls. We all know homes 


where women are suggestive of one 
type or the other of the woman of our 
subject, and often we are human 
enough to attempt placing the blame. 

Who knows the man in our story 
cursed his wife because she couldn't 
do more? Good-looking men don't 
usually curse their wives in the pres- 
ence of others, and submissive women 
generally die with such _ tragedy 
sealed in their battle scarred hearts. 
Iar be it from me to say man couldn't 
create such a desert for woman to 
waste her sweetness on, 

I dislike talk of women being slaves 
to me and vice versa, and it is quite 
as often the case one way as the other. 
As a rule, men do not desire slaves, 
and the wife who devolves into a slat- 
terly drudge, although the change 
may come gradually, usually does so 
of her own volition. 

Even a “drudge” may occasionally 
‘doll up” so that her family may 
keep in mind the fact that she is 
really a tine looking woman. 


Two Cases 

ANNE ABUNDEL COUNTY, MARYLAND 

May the Lord bless all lazy women, 
or in other words dolls. I really and 
truly believe a man loves a doll the 
best. 

A friend of mine is the laziest 
woman I believe on earth, but she 
dresses beautifully, and what is the 
result, Her husband gives her every- 
thing heart could wish for, and more 
besides. The less she does, the more 
apparently he loves her. 

Another friend has been a drudge 
as long as she has been married. She 
is as soft as can be, and her husband 
knows it, and just uses her as a door- 
hiat. The more she does the more 
he wants her to do, and he grumbles 
and growls when she cannot do so, 
until the very world seems to be made 
up of racked nerves and work. She 





has cried until her heart is almost 
broken, and then she turns around 
and works again, because he» has 
browbeaten her into doing so. Take 
it from me a doll has the best any 
time. A men is very proud of his 
wife when she always looks pretty 
and neat. 


Aprons and Corset Covers 

No more popular cover-all apron or 
housedress has been designed the past 
year than the one described below. It 
is easy to make and iron, and very 
heat in appearance. 

No 7704—Stout Ladics’ Brassiere 

The brassiere or bust supporter 
Shown in No 7704 is a boon to women, 
for it keeps the figure neat and trim 
in appearance. It should be made of 
some very strong material in order to 
confine the flesh properly. Cambric, 
muslin or coutil may be used. The 
brassiere has a seam across the bust 
so that it will fit smoothly, and the 
lower edge is cut in a point and darted 
in to fit the figure. The back crosses 
in surplice style and the tapes which 
are sewed to the ends tie in front. The 
neck is round at the front and V- 
shape at the back. The ladies’ bras- 
siere pattern, No 7704, is cut in 5 
sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. The d5-inch size requires 
% yard 27-inch, or % yard 36-inch 
material, and 1% yards edging. 

No 8302—Ladies* Apron or Dress 

There is no reason in the world why 
& woman shouldn’t be just as becom- 
ingly and neatly dressed when she 
goes about her housework as when 
she goes forth arrayed in her best 
bib and tucker to meet the world. No 
8302 is really intended for an apron, 
but as a matter of fact, it can be worn 
instead of a dress just as well. One 
advantage is that the body and 
sleeves are in one, which saves time 
in making. The short sleeves may be 
finished with or without cuffs. The 
neck is cut in front, to allow the 
apron to slip on over the head easily. 
The fullness of the apron is held in 
the least bit by a narrow belt which 
does not meet in the front, but stops 
at the side fronts, giving a panel ef- 
fect. The kimono apron pattern, No 
8302, is cut in 3 sizes: 36, 40 and 44 
inches bust measure. As on the figure, 
the 36-inch size requires 4% yards 
30-inch with 54° yard 36-inch contrast- 
ing goods. 

No 8809—One-Piece Corset Cover 


“The shortest distance between two 
points is a straight line,” is an axiom 
which is amply proven in this simple 
corset cover with straight upper edge. 
No SSO9 is cut from a single piece of 
material, but it is cleverly shaped so 
that it fits well. There is an applied 
piece at each end to provide a firm 
place for the buttons and buttonholes. 
The lower edge of the corset cover is 
gathered to a wide band of beading, 
through which a ribbon is run. The 
cap sleeves are also made of the em- 


broidery, and they 
on a ribbon. The use of the sleeves 
is optional. The ladies’ one-piece 
corset cover, No SSO9, is cut in 6 sizes: 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. The 36-inch size, made of 
flouncing and without sleeves, requires 
15% yards 16-inch flouncing, with 1 
yard beading and 4% yards ribbon. 
No 8836—One-Picce Apron 

The particular housewife wants her 
working clothes to look just as neat 
and attractive as her “dress-up” 
clothes, and she will have her wish if 
No SS36 is her choice for an all-pro- 
tecting kitchen apron. The apron is 
to be slipped on over the head, and it 
has a low U-shaped neck. The sleeves 
are set into very deep armholes to al- 
low freedom for the arms and to 
make it comfortable over another 
dress. The sleeves may be either full 
length, or shorter. Two large pockets 


may be pulled in 




















are stitched at the sides and a wide 
belt is worn with the apron. The 
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No 7704—For the Stout Woman 


ladies’ one-piece apron pattern, No 


SSS6, is cut in 3 sizes: 36, 40 and 44 
inches bust measure. The 36-inch 
size requires 5% yards 27-inch, 5 
yards -‘“)-inch, or 4% yards 36-inch 


material. 
Price of Any Pattern 10 Cents 
Order by number from our Pattern 
Depariment, care of this paper. Bo 
sure to state size. 
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No 8836—A Good Slipover 








OLLAR and a half seats sold 
out!” But even the man at 
the box ollice looked sorry, for 


little lady gaz- 
with disap- 


the face of the 
ing in at him was blank 


pointment, and her mouth quivered 
like ua child's. As she turned away, 
two tears squeezed themselves be- 
tween her lowered lids, and rolled 
down the pink check 

“Great Cwsar 1 can’t stand this!’’ 
muttered a youth, who after buying 
two of the best seats the theater af- 
forded, was pocketing the shattered 
remains of a bill-——"Ilt might as well 
be mother! 

“Excuse me, madam,” he said im- 
pulsively, “but 1 happen to have a 


pertormance 
Perhap you 


ticket for this evening's 
which I cannot us 


would relieve me of it. It is the last 
dollar and a half seat in the house,” 
he added mendaciously 

“Would I!” and a rainbow of de- 
lightplayed over the expressive face,as 
sinils chased teurs way, and a crisp 
bill, und two shinning quarters, were 


evgerly exchanged for the coveted 
ticket, which nervous fingers tucked 
curetully away in a beaded reticuls 

“Im a perfect old fool, I know, to 
eure so much,” she contided, looking 
up with eyes like wet bluets, into the 


young man frank face, “‘but I saw 
the elder Sothern in “Dundreary,” 
years and years ago, and I had set 
my heurt on hearing those good old 
jokes again. L haven't been in a play- 
hous ines 

Ben Worthing 
years without a 
awful! 

In anticipation of the 


gasped Yeurs ind 
single play! How 


pleasure in 


store for her, the merriest laugh 
imaginable rippled out, with ye t 
bewitching dimple just around the 
corner of the smiling lips. What a 


creature, thought 


either, only old- 


soup bubble of a 
Ben not SO old 
fashioned! 


Then out went a tiny hand, with— 


“Thank you so much kind young sir 
You have no idea of the pleasure that 
ticket will give me, und if you ever 
happen to be in my part of the world 

Kast Haverford just ask for Miss 
Surprise lRedtield. Everyqne knows 
rhe and with a graciou nod, the 
small person passed out into the noisy 
set raves 

East Haverford, ruminated Ben— 
why mother came from East Haver- 
ford! “A hard, dull life I had of it 
there, and I never want to see the 


place again!” he had heard her say. 
Another moment, and Ben was after 
the little lady, who afraid to run the 
gzauntlet of the honking cars, was 
making futile darts and dashes to 
cross the restless street. 

“IT wonder,” he said, as hat in hand, 
he stood over the tense little figure— 
“Did you ever happen to know a 
Fannie Fosdick, who used to live in 


East Haverford?” 
“Fannie Fosdick! Know her? Wel) 
I guess I did! Fannie was some 


younger than me, but we were right 
xood friends. She used to clerk in a 
dry goods store there in town (Ben 
started. His mother had never told 
him that!), but Fannie was awfully 
pretty, and a tremendously rich man 
fell in love with her, and married her. 
Didn't I nearly die of envy though, 
when Fannie went to the real city to 
live!" 

A wave of pity swept Ben, as he 
thought of the dull life in the dull 
little town—her gay companion taken, 
she left. 


“But, however did you krow Fan- 
nie? She’s not been back to East 
Haverford ever, that I've heard tell 


of.” 

“T have good reason to,” 
youth, “I'm her gon.” 

“Her son! Fannie’s boy? Oh my, 
oh my! Certain sure T wasn’t named 
Surprise for nothing!” and the little 
Jady clung rapturously to the young 
man’s arm 


smiled the 


Ben hailed a taxi, saying: “Miss 
Surprise, I am riding home, and you 
must give me the pleasure of taking 


you home first,” and with a veritable 
xirlish giggle, her bluet spar- 
kling with delight, Miss Surprise was 
helped in. 

“What 
she exclaimed. 
2 shamefaced smile) 


eves 


luxury, and oh what fun!” 
“Do vou know (with 
this is my very 


first ride in an automobile of any 
shape, sort of description! sehold, 
rs Noah! Oh, we have them a- 
plenty in East Haverford, and T just 


love to see them pass right by my 
door—no (with a humorous chuckle), 
1 don’t mean that either, for I'd much 
rather they’d stop and take me in!” 


“Tf T had a car, to roam afar, 
Through this beautiful world the Lord 
1as made,” 


she hummed beneath her breath, “1 
wouldn’t have a vacant seat in it, T 
know that! There'd always be some 
poor shut-in, or a little old lady like 
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A Pleasant Happen-So 


Miss Surprise makes her annual visit to.a big city—By Bessie Andrews Dana 


me, who doesn’t take up much room, astonishment, he found himself say- 


to tuck in, and who would enjoy a ing: “Surely, Miss Surprise, you will 
spin as well as the rest of them, and give me the pleasure of escorting you 
the faster they go, the better 1 like this evening’? My word for it, city 


streets are not nice places for—” 
‘Countrified old ladies!’ she fin- 

ished gayly. 
“Better yet,” 


exclaimed, as the taxi spun 
around a corner. “Father always used 
to be afraid I'd be a sport, 1 remem- 
ber, and keep me cown with a firm 


it!’ she 


he went on impulsive- 


hand! ly, remembering her hotel cravings, 
Ben began to thoroughly enjoy him- “let me take you out to dine first,” 


adding with sudden inspiration as he 
saw her hesitate, “Mother would 
thank you, I know, to keep her boy 
from temptation. You good women 
little know the lures that beset young 


self. His small companion leaned for- 
ward, and gazed delightedly down 
Broadway. 

“So many 
times! I just love 


people, having such good 
people, and to be 


right in the thick of things, don't men in old New York!” 
you? Why,” feeling Ben's amused He was thoroughly ashamed of 
eyes upon her, you must certainly himself for his deception, when loving 


blue eyes were raised to his, and a 
trembling voice said: “Is it intemper- 
laughed so infectiously that the ance, deary? You don't look a bit 
youth joined in. “I never could stand inclined that way, but I knew some 
prosperity—it makes me heady—just one once who—but of course, I'll go 


never even told 


think me daffy—lI've 
'" und she 


you where to drop me! 


like champagne!” and she gave Ben with you, and gladly! 

the address of a house down town, Then with all the enthusiasm of 

west of Sixth avenue, extreme youth, Miss Surprise ex- 
“It isn’t the most stylish place in claimed ecstatically: ‘“‘A dinner and a 


play—how can I live till evening!” 
come to New York 1 think, well, next and running lightly up the steps, she 
time, I'll be really swell for once, and waved her hand in farewell, leaving 
stop at a hotel, but somehow I never’ her cavalier to seek a Fifth avenue 
quite make it. Perhaps I’m wrong, florist, in the vain attempt to match 
but I think that good times help keep. the eyes of his “new girl’ in violets. 
doctors from country folks’ doors, so “Miss Surprise must have had a tol- 
I calculate on a real good spree now erably happy life to bubble as she 
and then.” does,” Ben remarked to his mother, 
Encouraged by Ben's grave atten- when recounting his morning adven- 
tion, she rippled on, scarcely waiting ture. 
to catch breath between her flow ot “Happy! One of the saddest I ever 
words. knew. An unhappy home and child- 
“Well, this time IT had the money hood, and a lover—a handsome dissi- 
all put by and ready for my yearly’ pated fellow—who finally drank him- 
fling, when if Jane Seymour didn’t up self to death.’’ 
and break her hip, and the church “H-m, 1 see,” said Ben thoughtful- 
people wanted to give her a wheeled ly. “I'm that chap’s shade, come back 
chair, and asked me to help: of course to life. Glad you thought him hand- 
I did, though it wasn't what I call some! Don’t you ever let on to Miss 
the spicy kind of giving, for Jane and Surprise, mother, that I'm not the 
lI hadn't spoken for two years—at_ dissipated creature she thinks me, or 
least Jane hadn't. One person can’t she won’t love me half as much!” 
do all the talking—though I seem to “Poor little Surprise!"’ mused Mrs. 
be doing pretty well at it this morn- Worthing. “She used to say that the 


the world, you see, and every time I 


ing!’ Again the merry laugh that world owed her happiness, and she 
made "Ben think of brook making would get it somehow. She was the 
its way across the stone: kind that made sunshine out of shade, 

“IT didn’t want to give Jane th anc eat deal from mere trifles. 


ag 
had I'm so g 
kind, I'll go af 
give her some 


atisfaction of thinking she 
spoiled my trip—for she's that 
can’t really help it, I sup- 


r 
‘lad you ran across her, Ben, 
fter her tomorrow in the car, 
times. 


real good 


you know, 

















UVairy House Which Possesses Beauty as Well as Usefuiness 


Martha Ann, too—though I 
Martha Ann.” 


Yes, and 
never fancied 


butter for 
back. 


without 
myself 


I went 
help pay 


pose—so 
awhile, to 


Sounds easy, but it isn’t. Takes a lot And remembering the remarks 
of love to make up for butter! But about her butter Ben felt sure he 


would not, either! 
The 


there did seem to be a special dis- 
pensation in broken hips this winter, 


a o hoe “qo 
for just as T was about ready to start, of Pleasure 


Evening 


if the minister’s wife didn’t break Miss Surprise in her gray gown, 
hers, so the saved-up butter money pink and white as any girl, in the be- 
went again, but this time, with my coming light of the shaded candles, 


beamed across the small table at Ben. 
violets nestled against the fine 
lace at her bosom, and the soft 
back by tiny old- 


love! But didn’t I tremble whenever 
I saw the minister crossing the street His 
where there was a bit if ice, for fear old 


his hip would go next! So T gave up curls were caught 

the hotel scheme, and packed right fashioned combs, from the happy 
up, and came _ to Martha Ann face, as she picked like a dainty bird 
Sharpe’s. She used to live in East at the many delicacies ordered for 
Haverford, and takes right good care her. 

of me, but it isn’t any harm to say, “T didn’t dare have you try the 


hotel butter,” Ben said, mischievous- 


os long as I’m paying my board, and 
feared it mightn’t stand the 


it'll do me good—but giving up but- ly, “T 


ter at Martha Ann’s wouldn’t be the East Haverford test,” and he pointed 
least hardship in the world! Why, significantly to the roll at her plate. 
bless my soul, here we are at Martha “Young man, young man!” cried 
\nn’s now!” for the taxi had stopped Miss Surprise, shaking a tiny finger 
before a shabby stone front, in a row in Ben's face, “just as if I didn’t 


of other shabby fronts know that city folks don’t have but- 

“fT can’t thank you half enough for ter for dinner! We don’t read all 
my lovely ride,” said the sparkling the women’s magazines for nothing in 
creature, touching the cushions lov- East Haverford! You can’t fool me— 
ingly, as if loth to say good-by, “and even if (this in a cautious whisper 
in my heart I shall thank you straight while the waiter’s back was turned) 
through the play this evening!’’ this is my very first meal in:-a real 

Perhaps it was East Haverford that hotel dining room! Oh, isn’t it grand! 
did it—perhaps her innocent joyous- Folks who do this kind of thing every 
touched him—Ben Worthing, night, ought to be about ready to die 
whose prayer had been hitherto, of happiness, and yet—(studying the 
“from tiresome old ladies, good Lord varied types about her) the most of 
deliver me!”—for perfectly to his own them don’t look real happy, either.” 


ness 


Dinner over, Ben carefy)}, ental 
ed the tiny Miss Surpris in A = 
luminous evening cloak, borroweg he 


the festive occasion, from Mart} 
Ann, and off they went to theater 
Ben had seldom passed a pleasantes 
evening. No up-to-date, World-satea 
Helen, or Elizabeth, or Gladys ‘a 
otherwise would have been his e9 “ 
panion this evening, could compan. 
in buoyancy with this little unso ahi : 
ticated creature at his sid —_ 

“Why, I cail these good « ts—ver 
good, indeed,” approved M Surprise 
as they were ushered orchestrg 
chairs. “New York prices ars not so 
steep after all, though 1 suppose the 
best seats are higher up, but these 
are quite good enough, don't you 
think so?” And Ben chokingly aq. 
mitted that he thought em fair 
though personally, he preferred a box 

Miss Surprise little guessed that to 


more than one spectator in the great 
audience that evening, she herself af. 


forded more entertainment than did 
the play. Her mobile face, expressive 
of every change of feeling, her infee. 
tious laughter, the clapping of the 
tiny hands in hearty app!ause—Bep 
had eyes for little els¢« 

“Clap, young man—clip for ah 
you're worth!” she cried ex itedly, as 
the protagonists appeare: fain and 
again before the footlight They've 
done their part well, let do ours! 
If they only knew wh: pleasure 


they’ve given me!” 


And so diverting did th: ttle lady 


find the spectacle of ca) ree New 
York in its gala attire, anc the elec. 
tric blaze of the Great \ te Way, 
that it was long past mid: t when 
Ben's car finally deposit: her at 
Martha Ann Sharpe's 

“IT know, deary,”’ Miss § rise said 
at parting, “that spendin: evening 


with an old lady lke n miust be 


pretty dull work, but think how 
pleased the dear mother ild be!” 
And she beamed on Ben he felt 
precisely like a hero in Sunday 
school dreadful. “lll live this day 
over and over, till I cor back to 
New York next year, an 


“Then we'll do it all « again!” 
concluded Ben emphatic: 

Cautiously Miss Surpris 
the shabby stairs, feeling del 
gay and dissipated. 

“I'm so screwed up with excitement 
that I shan’t sleep a wil tonight, 
but who cares! East Hav-rford’s the 
place for sleep—not New York! Mar- 


ptoed up 
ghtfully 


tha Ann, Martha Ann!” a bedroom 
suddenly emitted a gaunt form, 
draped in a quilt—‘“‘what do you 
think? Fannie Fosdick Worthing’s 
coming after us tomorrow in her car, 
and—”’ j 
But the door closed on ihe excited 


whispers of the happy pair. 





Attractive Maryland Dairy 


CHARLOTTE MARSHAL! 
The dairy house on the farm, 
Plenty Plains, of Mr John Heineman 
is exceedingly attractive. It was built 
by this farmer who believes it is only 
proper that a farm building should, 
whenever possible, be «a thing of 
beauty as well as so constructed that 
it may fulfill its mission of nsefulness. 
The dairy is 15x19 feet, has cement 
floor, cement troughs and running 
water. On one side is a long table, 
built in the room; it is 3x1! feet. On 
this is stored most delectable canned 
and preserved fruits and pickles, 
which keep perfectly. There is a good 
sized drawer in the table for holding 
butter paper, paper sacks and cord. 
The churning is done on the cement 
porch of the dairy, a broad shelf 7 
ing around the top of lattice; this 8 
built at such a hight that you may 
stand there to work if you so desire 
The pump is right here, and a yr" 
convenient feature is the lighting © 
the dairy room and porch by electric 
ity. The house is built of big, gray 
stones, which formerly composed the 
old-fashioned fence that ran along the 
front of the farm when Mr Heineman 
purchased it. 
, The short cement walk which con 


nects the dairy and kitchen is Lpery 
fied on either side by roses. ivy arairy 
solid phalanx of lilacs, while the gm , 


proper is surrounded by an evergred 
shrub, which is now quite tall, 
kept well trimmed. The stairwa) ~ 
in the picture leads to a large cha 
ber which is used as a storcroom. 








Taking No Chances 


a by theif 


Two little girls were t : of 
teacher to design a_ specimen 0 
millinery. When both drawings yo 
finished, one child whispc! d to, iil 
other: “How do you ‘$} 11 m™ 
linery’?” » camé 


“I ain't a-takin’ no chances, just 
the whispered response. “I'm 
a-goin’ to put down ‘h-i 
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- Health in the Home 


[ rsecncHoMnMMUN 
Appendicitis 


p& ELEANOR MELLEN 


HEN we were discussing con- 
W stipation, about a year ago, 
perhaps some of you will re- 


nember that we spoke of the posses- 
sion by each adult individual of some 
™ feet of intestines, divided into the 
ae rt, called the small intestine, 
and the lower, called the large in- 
testine, or the colon. At the junction 
of the two, is a little branch tube. It 
just hangs off from the main tube of 
the intestine, and looks as much like 
a tiny skin sack made to fit over one's 
little finger, as anything that I can 
think of. It has only one opening, 
that into the tube, being closed at the 
other end. ] : 

This is the appendix, the “hanger- 
on,” and no one knows of any use tor 
it. It is supposed to be what is left 
in the human anatomy of the rudi- 
mantary stomachs of the lower ani- 
mals. Appendicitis is the inflamma- 
tion of this dangerous little relic. 
There is no great difference in the oc- 
currence of cases in the two sexes, but 
age seems to have a direct bearing, 
most cases arising in young people 
and children. Some writers claim that 
the appendix withers and dries up 
with advancing years, but a few 
operations on the aged apparently 
prove that theory not infallible, at 
least. At any rate, the appendix is 
much less subject to disease after 355 
than before. : 

Appendicitis is always inflammation 
of the appendix, but that inflammation 
may be occasioned by various things. 
There is no doubt as_ to. the 
increase Of the disease in recent 
years, even after allowance has 
been made for the occurrence of 
many cases in the past which were 
called by other names, and it has been 
thought that there may be some con- 
nection between this fact and the 
widespread epidemics of grippe, but 
no direct connection has as yet been 
traced. Undoubtedly many cases are 
the result of germs, but it is not al- 
ways the same germ, and many others 
seem to arise from quite different rea- 
sons, sometimes being caused by 
blows and outside injury, sometimes 
by foreign bodies, sometimes follow- 
ing other diseases. Grape seeds, 
cherry stones and pins have all been 
found in the appendix, but they form 
avery small number of the cases. 
Usually, no cause can be given for 


upper pa 


infummation. I had uu very 
curious instance of two sisters, both 
subject to serious attacks, which had 
been called indigestion and treated as 
such. In each case, the operation 
showed a very long appendix, twice as 
long as normal, so small that nothing 
once in could ever get out again, and 
both were highly inflamed and bound 
down with adhesions. This seemed 
like a family type, for the father had 
a history of similar attacks in younger 
years, 

There are three general forms of 
this disease, and the weird and widely 
differing tales that one hears about 
the symptoms of appendicitis cases 
may be purtly explained by these dif- 
ferent forms of the same trouble. The 
three common forms are the cases of 
chronic appendicitis, the cases where 
there is abscess formation, and the 
eases of perforation. Anybody’s com- 


the 


mon sense would suggest that there 
would be a great difference between 


the symptoms of a mild chronic at- 
tack and those of a severe perforation 
that mav end in death in a few hours. 
There are a few indications that 
most all cases of appendicitis possess 
in common, yet there is no surgical 
condition, that is, no condition requir- 
ing surgical relief, that is more often 
overlooked, mistaken for something 
else, and dosed until too late for sur- 
gery to avail, than appendicitis. 

In every case, there is digestive dis- 
turbance, usually vomiting. Such 
disturbance in a person under 30, if 
no other explanation can be found, like 
periodic illness, migraine, indiscre- 
tions of diet. should make one think 
of appendicitis, provided there is 
fever. In grown people this fever 
may be very slight, in children pretty 
high, but it is practically always pres- 
ent in appendicitis. 

The next symptom is pain. In the 
chronic cases, it may not be very 
severe, may be merely a general sore- 
Ness over the abdomen, but pressure 
will usually detect one especially sore 
spot in the right lower part of the 
belly. In the perforating cases, the 
terrible rending pain in this one spot 
may be the very first symptom. These 
are the dramatic and _ spectacular 
cases that are told of far and wide, 
and that usually die. They die, be- 
cause the operation came too late. In 
a case of perforation, the operation 
must be done just as quickly as it is 
possible to do it, and then it prob- 
ably will not be soon enough, but in 
the chronic cases, it is a very different 
story. They should be operated be- 
tween attacks, just ‘after recovery 
from one, for no one can guarantee 
what the next attack will be. It is 
always possible that it will be of the 
perforating type, so do not wait for it 
to come. 


al- 


[To Be Continued. } 
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The Girls’ Cooking 
Class 


EUCLA 


Steamed Fish with Sauce 
RITHEE, fair lady, and what 
P shall we cook this evening?” in- 
quired Nan. “Something that 
would appeal to Mr Hoover and tickle 
the palate of an epicure at the same 
time—steumed fish with drawn butter 
sauce,” replied Alice. 
Betty sniffed. “I hope it is nothing 





call 


like boiled fish, for that always has 
a fishy taste to me,” she complained. 

“Very strange for a fish to taste 
fishy,” murmured Jean. 

Alice laughed. “I know what you 
mean, but this way of cooking fish 
Will please the most fastidious, and 
the sauce will counteract any fishy 
taste. Please take down the recipes.” 


hayne-Pound Piece of steakfish (cod or 
mit), 

Steam for 25 minutes. 

Sauce 

One-half pint boiling water, 

Two and one-half tablespoons butter, 

Two tablespoons flour, 

One-quarter teaspoon 

Dash of cayenne, 

One-half tablespoon lemon juice, 

One-half tablespoon chopped parsley. 

“We haven’t a steamer,” apologized 
May, “so Alice has improvised one.” 

“And a very satisfactory one, too,’ 
added Alice. ““‘We will use this large 
pot, put a colander in the bottom, and 
Place a coarse china plate in the 
Colander.”” 

Alice washed the chunk or piece of 
fresh codtish in cold water, wiped it 
carefully, rubbed it with salt and laid 
it across a strip of clean cheesecloth 
o the plate. 








salt, 


ee will see later what the 
es ecloth is for,”’ she said, smiling 
® herself at the girls’ wondering 


wuntenances, She then filled the pot 
— boiling water almost up to the 
— laid a clean folded tea towel 
hd tt? top of the pot and put the 
. 

ber? tea towel is for what?” she 
oh. know the answer for once,” 
rathsated Nan, “to keep the steam 
» = condensing on the lid and drop- 
Ng down on the fish.” 


“Good,’’ nodded Alice approvingly, 
“and now we will appoint you as 
maker of the drawn butter sauce.” 

The water in the pot was boiling 


merrily. Alice gave her directions as 
usual, “May and Jean, measure the 
butter, flour, salt and cayenne; Ruth, 
the lemon juice, using the third of a 
small lemon and slicing the remain- 
der thinly; betty, attend to the pars- 
ley and chop a little more than one- 
half tablespoon.” 

As soon as the measurements were 
made, the girls crowded about Nan, 
who in a very businesslike manner 
emptied the butter into the saucepan, 
melted it over the fire, then emptied 
in the flour, salt and cayenne, blend- 
ing the whole carefully. 

Alice handed her the cup of boiling 
water, which she added little by lit- 
tle until the whole formed a smooth 
mixture. After allowing it to boil for 
two or three minutes, stirring all the 
while, Nan removed it from the fire, 
poured in the lemon juice, then the 
% tablespoon of chopped parsley, 
Zave it a brisk stir, and Alice pro- 
nounced the sauce done to perfection. 

“Now for the fish!’ she exclaimed. 

The fish had been cooking for per- 
haps 25 minutes. Alice lifted the 
cover and tried it with a fork. The 
fork entered easily; the flesh had be- 
come flaked and had lost its clear ap- 
pearance. 

“It is perfecuuy done,” decided Alice, 
taking the strip of cheesecloth by the 
ends and readily lifting the fish to the 
platter that had been heating. 

It was a small matter to remove the 
skin—it came off easily with the aid 


of a knife and fork. The dressing 
was poured over the fish, the thin 
slices of lemon dusted with finely 
chopped parsley laid around, with 
here and there a fresh sprig of 
parsley. 


The girls were enraptured as Alice 
helped a portion to each. 

“Il shall never enjoy fried fish 
again,” declared Betty, to whom the 
delicacy of the flavor appealed. 

“And do you realize, Missie,” asked 
Alice, “that in cooking fish this way, 
you are being a stanch Hooverite 
and conserving the lard necessary to 
fry fish in the ordinary manner?” 

“Yes, and not only that, Alice,” re- 
marked Jean, “but we are conserving 
meat as well by using fish instead, 
and in the sance we are getting addi- 
tional nutriment.” 














Save Money and Hard Work 


And serve your country by saving coal. 


Use a New Perfection Oil Cook Stove, with the long 
blue chimney. You get gas stove comfort—clean, intense 
heat; no fuel wasted; no soot or odor. No coal, wood or 


ashes to add to your hard work. 


The New Perfection lights and heats instantly—gives de- 
pendable flame for every cooking need. 3,000,000 now 


in use. 


Madein I, 2, 3, 4-burner sizes, with or without cabinet top. 


Ask your dealer about the New Perfection Kerosene 
Water Heater and New Perfection Ovens—none better. 


Use SO-CO-NY Kerosene—Inexpensive. 


where. 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 
Albany 


Boston 


Principal Offices 
New York 
Buffalo 


On sale every- 


, 








OIL CO 





NEW PERFECTION 


STOVES 
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Will Tickle Your Palate 


Have you placed “White House” 

on your table; and are you having 
the “time of your life” enjoying the 
“coffee without a single fault’’? 


PUT iT IN YOUR COFFEE POT 


Es has it or 


Sure you are—and glad of it. 


Keep it up. 


can get it quickly 


The more you 
use it the better you'll 








Rider Agents Wanted 


Every where to ride ex- 
hibit the new nger Zz 
bike" completely equipped with jee ~ iw 


electric light and horn, carrier, 
stand, too! tank, coaster-brake, 
mud guards and anti-skid tires. 
ice of 44 cther styies, fT 
colors and sizes in the famous} 

“Ranger” line of bicycles. 
DELIVERED FREE on approval 
and 30 DAYS TRIAL. Send for 
big free catalog and particulars 
of our Factory - direct - to- Rider ¥ 
marvelous offers and terms. j 
TIRE Lampe, Horns, Wheels, 
Sundries, and parts for 

all bicycles—at half usual prices. 
=e NO MONEY but tell us exactly. ‘ 

you ne uo 

terms and the big FREE catalog. Write Today. 


MEAD bese 5 Sttiicas 


Cuticura 
For Baby’s 
Itchy Skin 


All druggists; Soap 25, Oint- 
ment 25 and 60, Paleum 2. 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuti- 
ura, Dept. F, Boston.” 


CASH for OLD FALSE TEETH 


Don’t matter if broken." I pay $2.00 to $15.00 per vet. 
also cash for old gold, silver, platinnm, dental gold 
and old gold jewelry. Will send cash by return mail 
and will bold goods 10 days for sender’s approval of 
my Mail to L, Mazer, 2007 S. 5th St., Phila., Pa. 
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| Salesman Wanted | 


have 
with a splendid 
advancement, for a man over 31 years 
to travel 


CULTURIST to the farmers. 


The position pays a good salary—many 
of our salesmen are now earning from 
$1200 to $2500 a year. 


easy work and 


although 
Preference will be given 


and buggy, or automolile. 
; 
is no odvance money 


ability to 
are willing to give it a fair trial, we 
will give your application very careful 
consideration. 

quickly—now 
someone else might get in ahead of you. 


American Agriculturist 


315 Fourth Ave., 








2 permanent position now 
opportunity for 
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through the country & 


and sell AMERICAN AGRI- 


very pleasant. 
experience is not necessary, 
it is highly desirable. 

to a man 
or having the use of a horse 
required. 
a straightforward selling prop- 
and if you think you have the 
make a success of it, and 


TODAY—because 
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Our Farm 
Boys and 
Girls. 


MMM UT 





SHEET UATE ll 


A Bad Cat-astrophy 
F, LUUISE FRANCIS 


High on the wall, a clock, 


small Swiss 


Kept ticking, ticking—tock-tick-tock; 
omewhere inside, a birdie stood 
tA too-coo birdie, made of wood.) 


And crouching low upon the mat, 
lim Dinky waited—naughty cat! 


Ah, whata feast I'll have,” thought he, 
And smucked his lips with cat-tike glee 
The door flew back—out popped the bird 


«Uneasily Jim Dinky stirred.) 
“Coo-c00, COO-COO, it sweetly sang, | 
Then—Zip! that bad cat towurd it 
Sprane 
B aonmert bing-bang!—cat, bird, clock 
erusn. 

jim Dinky vanished like a flash, 

* . al * 


When cats behave as good cats should, 
They won't eateh birds of tlhesh or wood; 
Jim won't forget while he urvives 

llow he ‘most lost his whole nine lives 


Bill Hildreth, County Agent 


rms lifkitt is such a thing as a 
I county agent doing too much 
Even the most enthusiastic 

ought to see that. T believe they would 
admit it, too, if they knew all about 
Bill Hildreth’s case the way I do 
When William Anderson Ilildreth 
was appointed farm bureau miunuger 
for Hlendee county and came to live 
in the little county eat at Ilendce 
there couldn't have been a more prom- 
ising man in the state. I knew him 
when he was a quarter-back in college 
and the hero of the hour. \ more 
versatile and resourceful man never 
snapped the pig skin. It was his en 
thusiasm, generalship and lightning 
grume irom 


decisions that won us the 
the university in the fall of TSS, 
And all the cleverness of the quarter- 
back would cusily come into play on 
a eounty ugent job. 

The way he took hold in Hendee was 
a surprise to some, but to none of us 
who knew Bill. For, of course, he was 
Bill to everybody, from the kids on 
the street to the president of the 
Farmer and Merchants’ bank. Some 
way it seemed that he immediately 
knew every farmer in Hendee county, 

nd every farmer's daughter, und 
wenty of them had their lines laid 

r him But he was just that adroit 
he eould please them all without com- 
timself to anybody 
took hold of 


tet 
aute 


ioo; 


itting 
Then the way he 
the town was a wonder, 


things 
100, Young 
First church, 
boys’ 
took 


boy 3’ 


in 
Mr lthodes, pastor of the 
usked him to take charge of the 
elass in Sunday School, and Bill 
him up without a question The : 
ela had an attendance record of 
something less than ten per cent, eight 
per cent of which was earned in the 
two weeks before Christmas. Bill went 
around, however, and hunted up the 
leader and organized a ball team 
Then he organized ua p elub nd the 
first thing anybody knew he had all 
the boy in town followin him like 
blackbird behind the in irly 
spring 

It was not 
First church, but 
Church, the Christian 
the others They all join 
Bill's Sunday School ana 
that trouble, for the pastors of 
the other churches objected trenu 
ously Lill met this situation by a 
proposition to move around with his 
elass, meeting them one Sunday in one 
church, the next in another, and so on, 
This scheme was curried out, but Rev 
Rhodes didn't like it; and that was 
the beginning of his coldness 
the county agent. 

Rtev Rhodes and several of his most 
prominent church members were ter- 
ribly seandalized then when Bill took 
his Union Sunday School class over to 
Applicton one Sunday afternoon, after 
wu «particularly enthusiastic lesson in 
the Old Testament, and cleaned up the 


ploy 


boy from the 
Lutheran 
and all 


only the 
from the 
Chureh 
wanted to 
class, too, 


made 


toward 


Appleton Blues in the greatest game 
of baseball ever seen in Hendee 
eounty. Most of the men folks, indeed, 


forgave Lill when they heard that the 
score was ten to nothing, for it was 
the first time in years that the Apple- 
ton Blues had been beaten, and they 
had been suffering most insufferablys 
with swelled head 


So when Bill got up a joint Sunday 


Sehool picnic down at the grove on 
Indian Creek the Rev Mr Rhodes 
found an excuse to stay away So did 


all the more sanctimonious old ones 
Perhaps, if they had been there they 
wouldn't have allowed Bill to bring 
his phonograph, and they certainly 
would have objected when he began 
to play dance tunes and allow the 
young folks to organize quadrilles on 
the platform Reports next day said 


he even played the Blue Danube, 
that Bill himself waltzed with 


that 
and 


Eunice Piper, who sang alto in the 
Presbyterian choir. 

Rev Khodes said this was going too 
far; and nobody could blame him, With 
his views, for demanding Mr _ Hild- 
reth’s resignation. It was one thing, 
however, to demand the resignation, 
and another to get it. For, while Bill 
was Oflicially the teacher of the boys’ 
class in First church, he was really 
teaching there only one Sunday a 
month, and should he give up his one 
Sunday there the First church boys 
would simply follow him to the other 
churches. 

Thus, there arose a plain division in 
the congregation. The straight-laced 
members said it was a shame to teach 
the children to dance and the boys to 
play ball, but the large mujority of 
folks, in the chureh and out, whe 
liked dancing and = busebail them- 
selves, and who saw the strengih of 
Bill's leadership, stood by the county 
ugent. 


There was no possible question 
about Bill’s morals, cither lie had 
been secretary of the Y M ¢* A in col- 
lege, and was in churge of the same 
work for a year at Filield before he 
came to Hendee. Ile had been clectied 
president of the Young People’s 
ociety, and had even led the prayet 
meeting for Deacon Sprague when Rev 
Ithodes was away. And muny persons 
tid he did twice as weil as Rev 
Kkhodes himself: but that only made 


matters worse when the divisien arose 


in the church 

Bill Hildreth himself paid no atten- 
tion to these matters. Ele realiy didn't 
eure a rap. It wus his way to do his 
best on whatever turned up, and no 
worry about other people. Hlis sup- 
port was so strong, however, that 
when Rev Rhodes got an offer from 


the church in Wheatland and prompt- 
ly left, the deacons themselves asked 
Mr Hildreth to conduct the services 
until they could tind another minister. 
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its best and things came down to the 
grind and stress of physical combat. 
Bill told them briefly but plainly 
that they might strike whenever they 
got ready, and he would run the meet- 


ings without them. Of course they 
struck. An unpaid country church 


choir simply has to go off ona 
tangent sometimes, just to exhibit an 
artistic temperament. They sent Bill 
most respectful word that they would 
not be on hand next Sunday morning. 

Everybody else was on hand, though, 
to see what the county agent would 
do. First of all he presented a _ boy 
choir. Not exactly vested choir, and 
not a fully trained company, musically 
considered. Still they were exceed- 
ingly willing, they wanted to help 
sill, they liked the excitement, and 
they introduced a lusty volume of 
sound. Bill had them trained for only 
one song, however; and for the rest 
of the program he fell back on his 
faithful phonograph. 

People were shocked at first at the 
noveity; but when Alma Gluck and 
Louise Homer rendered “Abide with 
Me” most of them had to confess that 
it was better singing than the church 
was used to. 

Nevertheless. Mr William Hildreth 
was slipping, at least in so far as his 
influence in the First church was con- 
cerned. The Rhodes’s following were 
openly opposed to him: some of the 
families of striking choir members 
were decidedly offish; others were up- 
set and worried at the innovations in- 
troduced So there was general haste 
to tind a pew minister, a haste in 
whieh Bill himself most heartily con- 
curred, 

‘st candidate to appear within 
actual reach was a Mr Pendleton, a 
uite elderly and semi-retired minister 


Ivé€ 
living in Appleton. A strong argu- 


ment in his favor was that he could 
come at once. lie was precipitately 
engaged and the deacons asked him 


following Sunday. 
deacons did not 


to tuke charge the 
Tnfortunately the 


make arrangements for the music. 
They were so worried about the 
preacher that they let this important 
matter slip. When Sunday morning 
eame the members of the choir were 
back in church, but, not having been 
urged, they did not press forward to 
their places on the side platform. 
The boy choir was less bashful. They 
were on hand and holding the fort, 
though Bill, their leader, was away, 
having zone to the Presbyterian 
church with Eunice Piper. And the 


boys, since they were in possession and 

















Grandpa Finds it Hard to Learn to Purl 


Persons not acquainted with the in- 
formalities of country church man- 
ugement,” especially in the middle 


will not realize how naturally 
this came about. There 
was, in fact, no trouble about it; and 
even Mr Rhodes’s most critical sup- 
porters expressed no surprise and lit- 
tle objection. 
Hlere is where, as I 

should have stopped, but 


west, 
und simply 


Bill 
wasn't 


think, 
that 


his way. His way was to tackle any- 
thing in sight. So in he went. Hle 
struck trouble first with the choir. 
\ chureh choir is notoriously the 
maker of trouble. Elsie Howe, the 
soprano, was engaged to Rev Khodes, 
so no one could expect her to. sing 
after he left. Of course there were 
plenty of other girls, of all ages, in 


the who thought they could 
sing soprano. Deacon Simpson's Mary 
and the oldest Swenson girl beings the 
leading candidates. All such con- 
troversies the minister is expected to 
decide: but Mr Hildreth tried to dodge 
the issue It was worse than dodging 
ill the tacklers of the university 
eleven 

Bill did his best, but with poor suc- 
cess. Matters went from bad to worse 
till the choir threatened to strike in a 
body. Then Bill showed the other 
side of his nature—the fighting side— 
the kind of quality that had won the 
football games after strategy had done 


church 


nobody was ready for any positive 
measures, were permitted to do the 
singing. Everybody felt. and «quite 


would be the last time. 
course, were open 
Hildreth, their Sun- 
day school teacher, baseball manager 
and pig club leader. And having an 
intuition that their paragon was being 
crowded out of the church, they 
showed their resentment. There was 
considerable disorder in the’ choir 
corner throughout the exercises, and 
the antagonism between the boys and 
the serious older members of the con- 
gregation grew visibly during the 
morning. Black looks were exchanged 
und threatening gestures. 

So there was some sense of relief 
when the last hymn was announced 
and everybody stood up to sing. The 


rightly, that it 
The boys, of 
partisans of Billy 


boys sang loudly, even stormily, 
through to the end. They even 
waited in silence till Mr Pendleton 


had pronounced the benediction. Then 


from the choir there broke the Hen- 
dee ball club yell: 
“Rah, rah! Whe, who! 


Who are you? 
He, he! 


Who are you? 
Rah, rah! 
Who are we? Who are we? 
Hendee! Hendee! ! Hendee!!! 
And then without a moment's delay 
the raucous voice of Elmer Swenson, 
“What's the matter with Billy Hil- 


dreth ! 







And the roof-raising reply ry 
nen aha: & reply trom the 

“He’s all right!” 

“Well, then, give ‘im the long yelp 

So it was repeated: hi 

“Rah, rah! Who, who! 
Who are you? Who are yo, 
Rah, rah! He, he! 
Who are we? Who are yw, 
Hiendee! Hendee! ! Hendee! :) 
Billy Hildreth! quills. 
Billy Hildreth! 
Billy Hildreth!” 

Of course it was easily shown that 
Mr Hildreth himself had nothing 
whatever to do with inciting this riot 
but, of course, it put an end to his 
career in Hendee. The next year j, 


} 
was transferred to Scott county, 
whither he was accompanied }j) 


Eunice Piper. He says she is his on} 
souvenir of that year in Hendeg 
county and that she represents the 
greatest success of his county agenvy 
work; but Bill always was inelined 
to make flattering remarks 





The Tale of the Inner Rose Peja) 
FAYE N,. 


One morning a thfill 
the rosebud. 
“What is 


MERRIMAN 


ran through 


it?” cried the tiniest of 


the inner Rose Petals. 

“It has happened,” joyously sang 
the outer petals, “the rose has 
opened. We see the sun.” 

And the littlest imner Rose Peta} 


became very sad_ indeed, or she 
could not see the sun and to her 
hidden in the heart of th: se the 


world seemed just the sam fore 
this wonderful thing had h:anpened 

“But perhaps I shall! se ® sun 
tomorrow,” she said to herself cyecer- 
fully. But the next mornin ® Was 
still folded away in the innermost 
heart of the rose and alth« she 
could hear the outer petals ex ming 
ubout the sun and the sky nd the 
garden sae could see nothin or the 


many petals that pressed be en her 
and the precious light. 

“But perhaps tomorrow |! ll see 
the sun,” she said. And ind: n the 
morning some of the oth inner 
petals not quite so near to the heart 
of the rose commenced to s: little 
pinkish light. But the littl rove 
petal could see nothing becuse she 
vas so crumpled underneath the rest. 

She grew very hot and discouraged 
and thirsty for moisture fo: ie dew 
that fell every night was quickly b- 
sorbed by the large petals, and when 
the rain fell, although it cooled her 
ihrougzgh the others, not drop 
reached her thirsty little m« 

Then the littlest inner hx Petal 
gave up. “I shall surely di he 
cried, “I cannot see the sun or the 
sky or the garden or feel t n or 
dew. And no one knows t I am 
even here. When they con tO ad 
mire the rose they only the 
large outer petals and th: ao not 
guess that I am hidden un ent] 
It is not fair, they’ have «¢ hing 
and I have nothing. 1 sh. re! 
die.” 

Then another thrill ran ough 
the rose. But this time it » 1 to 
come from within and it ch 
a tiny, timid thrill that only the com- 


plaining rose petal felt it «at 
“What is it?” she whispered 
“It is us, the baby rose see! in- 
swered a shy sweet voice, and some- 
thing stirred within her arm: 
“Why, I did not know tht you 
were here,” cried the littlest rose 
petal, “where did you come from’” 


“We have always been here. but 
we were so very tiny that you did 
not notice us before.” 

“rT have never looked within.” ad- 


mitted the littlest rose petal, “I have 
been straining my eyes for i npse 
of the outside world. Don't you wisa 
you could see it, too?” 

The baby rose seeds” shuddered. 
“Dear, no,” they cried, “it wonld kill 
us, you know. And you too, dear 
little Rose Petal.” 


“Why?” cried the little rose petal. 

“Because that is what the_ big 
course rose petals are for, to shield 
us from the rain and weather. But 
we must have a soft, tender little 
nurse mother to cuddle up against to 
keep us warm and alive until we 
grow big enough to fall to the ground 
and grow. And you are our little 
nurse mother.” 

And after that the inner rose petal 
was very happy and nursed the baby 
rose seeds tenderly until they were 


grown quite big. And ore day what 
Why. she 


do you think happened? 

had held the tiny seeds in her arms 
so long that after the other rose 
petals had all fallen away she — 


held them next to her heart. 
the big magie working sun, seeing her 
sincere devotion turned her into @ 
beautiful red seed box and all winter 
long she stayed on the bush and 
waited for spring to .ome. So that 
she not only saw the sun and the sky 
and the garden and felt the rain and 
the dew, but she saw the soft white 
snow also, and as the white flakes fell 
against her pretty crimson cheeks she 
that she had 


was very glad indeed she sd 
been left to guard the sleeping “ 
babies from the cold and wind. Aneé 

into the gar- 


perhaps if you run out ; 
den you will see her there yet. 
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year $1.50, oats the next year $15, Jersey it is rather disappointing that 
Orange Judd Service Bureau swum wheat the next year $30. and timothy federal experts should misinform | 


: 5 e hay the next year, This is an farmers about the use of any material. 
Will serve you gladly by private letter if you average of $11, the net increase per The New Jersey investigators base 
(1) send us full details of your case, or 


acre per year. their figures on nitrate at $90 a ton; 

J i bs The invesiigators summarizing 20 whereas nitrate is available at around 

claim, with all the papers about it and years’ experimental work in which or below $80 per ton. The important 

stamps for their return; (2) also inclose nitrate of soda was used as a source point is, farmers become discouraged 

your address label from American of nitrogen, say: “It is shown by this when they see their federal officials 
Agriculturist showing that you are a 
paid-up subscriber; or, if not such, you 














work that nitrate of soda used at the manifesting such apparent ignorance 
rate of 100 to 160 pounds per acre on in advising congress about agricul- 
soil of medium quality, well supplied tural matters. The notion prevails 





UMEDLAAU ALO OAUANUELEOEAEUEAL 





that - ae a free service by york with commercial fertilizers almost in- in many circles that the department | 

hing COMPLAIN ing ° 3 variably increased the yield of general of agriculture, instead of enthusi- | 

evs. pnynns 00000000 Nee eee farm crops, potatoes and vegetables, astically helping farmers and encour- ! 
his alate ee aE t and taking what seemed to be fair aging them and fiighting their battles, 

r he Railroad Jnstice exchange, Phi adeipnia, Pa, and thank prices for 1917, this increase is shown does the very reverse. | 
7 y glad te be able to inform you for your service. As this concern to be sufficient in nearly all cases to This small story of this nitrate case 
Pile. A gp eed senshuadl the pay in would not answer my letters or those give a fair profit over the cost of has been to the discredit and not to 

ac yor from the Lehigh Valley railroad of my attorney I am doubly grateful nitrate. i The net increase may vary the credit of Sec Houston and his as- j 

the for the hog killed in September, 1916, to Orange Judd Service Bureau—lH. from a few dollars to more than $174) sociates. Although congress appro-_ | 

Bas. and we feel very 2 4 B. Warner, New Holland, Pa. an acre, depending upon the crop and priated the money to secure the | 

nea getting bas F ay mer and’ will Be aren the season. General farm crops and nitrate, months passed before any ef- | 

’ Tg = gh +4 a yy to ee hay in a five-year rotation in field fort was made to heed the wishes of | 

now, wi S Psa Auvies cate . ~ = ‘s crops gave an average annual net in- congress. If it had not been for an j 

peatle. Fly caraed Shae ge New Jersey Shows Other Side crease in value of $3.85 per acre for outraged.public opinion it is doubtful | 

etal home—[Mr and Mrs Manley G. Yates, Lust spring farmers anxiously re- 160 pounds of nitrate of soda. To- if any nitrate would ever have been ' 

Romulus, N Y. quested the federal government to in- matoes and other vegetables gave a purchased. This episode is just an- | 

Orange Judd Service Bureau first sure the necessary fertilizer ingre- net increase amounting in most cases other instance as to why farmers have | 

ch filed this claim in August, 1917. Client dients for the 1918S crop. Congress to more than $30 an acre, and in other little faith or confidence in the de- 

had tried to file *. helene het wen eet meade aneiiahie Gente funds for the — ee aare. Nitrate partment of agriculture as now con- | 

ca sure that the operation had been suc- purchase and importation of nitrate of = — w son — in onnes a ween stituted. This condition is not only a 

“al as he never received any offi: Soda from Chile. The purchase at P 10sp horic _acic and potash, gave misfortune, but a calamity. The de- | 

cessful as ; : first was blocked by the federal de- larger yields than equivalent amounts partment of agriculture should be at 

“ang cial acknowledgment. We have a partment of agriculture. It was only of sulphate of ammonia, tankage or all times fighting in the farmer's | 





as volunminous correspondence to show Guo to the unusual pressure of public fish. When the nitrate of soda and cause, and doing everything on earth | 
that the railroad made us work some opinion through the agricultural press sulphate of ammonia were combined, possible to lighten his burdens, help | 
































‘etal pefore settlement was accorded sub- that the secretary of agriculture at the results were quite as good, and secure materials at the cheapest cost, 
she ction te we ¢£ ‘ hat justice mie » he > atti » in some cases better than when defend -his interests in congress, and 
: scriber, but we are glad t justice last got busy. To show the attitude . : 1 3 c , 
— has finally been done. No one can of the secretary of agriculture, in a nitrate was used alone. In a five-year above all, to inspire farmers with 
= have a great love for any outfit which circular under date of September 6. test with peaches a soda gave good will, confidence and respect, 
“ iets a just claim drag along from Sep- 1917, he said: — be eo agree - a oo Menti A A When Y Write 
md ste 1916, to April, 1918 “There has been available no thor- n view of this testimony from New Mention A ! hen You rite. 
nee ember, . : : oughly satisfactory date as_ to the a= —____—_ 
— _ psig oe ‘ ” , yields of crops due solely to the appli- | 
Was If you are annoyed by threatening ation of nitrate of soda, and therefore, 
ost letters from any real estate concern as to the price at which farmers can 
sae or collecting agency relative to a dis- ~“ “4 eae eatin a leila 
ig anv mz , , é “ e § re a congrega- 
the puted cl cone = a ag gritos you tional committee on May 14, 1917, the 
the believe is an imposition, be careful tO cocretary of agriculture said: 
her preserve the envelope in which said “At a minimum application ‘of 100 
communications reach you, as well as — a ae ae < emg Ag $1 = 2 
“ » ntonwtoes then — . vould cos Ss an acre; 2 cs é | 
see the lett or circular itself. The post - acre; at prices which now prevail, tak- 
ne ofice department requires the evi- ig —e the ag - the rior it | 
“2 afforded by the envelope. It is Would be, in the judgment of the experts * H 
dence od pert Peg th: . ae tl > i of the department, a very questionable sae have a neighbor who owns a Colt Carbide } 
prima facie ¢ ~y e e a 1 oo expenditure. I asked two of them this ighting and Cocking Plant. 
. as sent through 1e€ mais. Any such orning what they thought about it, * ‘ 
— + ni R tho thich is in r > and they said that ‘unless ewe could get And this neighbor can’t be far away because we have 
she threatening method which is in effect : - . . 
' “esheme or device f btainine Chili nitrate at $40 to $45 a ton they sold thirty thousand plants in eastern territory since 
est. a “scheme or « evice or obtaining seriously questioned -the profitableness the year 1899. 
ged money or property of any kind through of the | undertaking for the average ; 
dew the mails by means of false or fraud- farmer. Last year we sold twice as many as we ever did before 
abe vient pretenses, representations or This expresses the et of - during the same period. i 
F eo aart . foanse federal secretary of agriculture an 3 
romis is a serious offense. eae 3 
- : a his experts as to the use of one of the This means that the 
‘ I have received payment in full for Most a eogpe saver a o ; 
» , indow sas 4 ‘ in P growing crops. ese Statements Nav | 
ct fm mindow sash from that firm and §¢en challenged by" the ‘New. Jersey OLT | 
; E oe bl ane pases behalf T might hows station, and Director J. G. — TRa0s— oe 
he uble i Fs g ‘ , >I; 4 . 7 
‘ . ar a : a and A. W. Blair have brought fort 
shore re —— time had it not been for facts showing that the advice given has built for itself a reputation which must be taken 
- Orange Judd Service Bureau. Please by the department of agriculture in into consideration by every purchaser who would 
“i accept my many thanks and count me regard to the use of nitrate of soda install the best country home light plant which the 
or as a lifelong subscriber to Ameri- was inaccurate, unsafe, and altogether market offers 
+] can Agriculturist.—[Wellington Elster, untrue. The New Jersey station in 4 ij Z . : i 
‘ Cortland, N Y. letting in the light on this subject Your neighbor took this reputation into considera- 
7 wn figures nitrate of soda at $90 a ton, a tion before he made his selection and we are sure you 
Thanks to Orange Judd Service Bu- a ~ Bacto’ gy ye nal will do likewise before you make yours. | 
Tt ~mratey , - chase commercially. ¥ ( yp ar ' 
ee reau I have received the premium sil- — ie conclusions reached after con- At your pleasure, whenever you are ready, we can } 
io ver ordered from California fruit Sigeration of this problem by the New easily demonstrate that the Colt Carbide Light and 
= growers’ exchange some months ago. Jersey officials. i" Cooking Plant gives you double value for your money | 
. Many thanks for your services.—{ Mrs The net increase ranges from $45 —a two-in-one service—that it is built to last a life- 
Nelson W. Hulst, New Hamburg, N Y.° to $112 with nitrate of soda for early time—that it will do the work for an indefinite period 
. : aa tomaioes. In growing muskmelons the without repairs—that it is strictly automatic —that | 
me- Tam slad to thank Orange Judd use of nitrate of soda more than it needs no attention other than refilling with car- | 
Service Bureau for it has done me a gt the ar yee gece eee Mae on bide and plain water once a month — that the lights 
vou favor on a proposition I did not know pos an Rigg nto sO seen aaa Aine ; will be as white and brilliant as any you ever saw 
“ose how to approach. An agent came —. —. vel = ae end thet the gas stove in your kitchen will be quite 
but ogy ge “~ subscribers bid hi paper’ tained as an average net following the as satisfactory as the gas range used by the cities’ 
did a eb "Tae tenon ape an cae increase in yield per acre, due to the millions. 
* — ; ad e - nitrate. or tomatoes when : 
al- lishers are sending me the papers, and pounds of nitrate of soda were used Write us today for copy of written testimonials 
ave Iam much obliged.—[Frank Borlie, $25 increase: when 300 pounds were . from your own neighbors. ' 
pse Portage, Pa. used, $17 increase. With turnips 200 | 
sil ——- -—- pounds of nitrate yielded a net in- 
Some time ago I wrote Orange Judd crease “~~ of $47, 300 pounds $87 J. B. Colt Company 
ed. Service Bureau in regard to an over- 4M acre. ith peppers the respective pgs ° | 
rill charge claim on potatoes shipped by #®M™ount yielded $34 when 200 pounds 42nd Street Building New York City 
one express, I sent you the papers about Were used, and $57 when 300 pounds 
eee } 6 paperS 25 were used. With corn the net increase —" : 
tal. my claim and you advised me just per acre was respectively $10 to $7. g ° “ 
hig tow to obtain my money. I wish to “Certainly in all cases the use of c.. 
eld inform you that the full amount of nitrate is profitable,” say the investi- 
But the overcharge has been returned to gators. In respect to cabbage the in- : 
ttle me. IT wish to thank you for the in- vestigators say that allowing 100 
to terest shown in advising me what to pounds to the barrel and $1 per barrel c 
we do in this case. I trust I may be of for the cabbage, and allowing $90 a 
ind tome service to vour Bureau in return tM 48 cost of nitrate, a net gain of 
ttle for what , energetic $15 per acre was obtained from the 
[Win ee ee for me€.— use of 300 pounds of nitrate, and $154 
oo Mam Allan, Pittsburg, Pa. per acre when 400 pounds were used 
iy \ ee eae te to the acre. 
_ Aa: e have received a check from Cucumbers fertilized with nitrate 
.~ an express for $11.70 on lost case gave a net increase of $30 per acre 
ane *sgs. We thank ydéu very much when 300 pounds were used to the} ~~~ ecietes so : : ia Sarin 
rms for your kindness and promptness in acre, and $47 when 400 pounds were | ~IlllliiilMVIMlMIVNtQiNiiiQiiiINNiiiiiiRiNiiiHgMiiAiiiiiiHiQtii2iini iii intiMais i iiNitiin\iiaNsi itil 
call pe the express people to pay us — to = Se pot —— is 
fuwl—{Nowack & Thielker, Eng- Used on wheat. these investigators say ’ ° 
— Bitews. 1 5 & ’ &- that when 160 pounds were used to For Half Tones deeply etched, bright and 
of shathie: the acre in an experiment the increase re ou snappy! ; | 
eat That party sent me check for $25 OVer the plot where no nitrate was For Three-Color Half Tone Process, re- | 
und and note for $75 which makes pay- valued at $9 per acre. a . producing all colors faithfully? 
a = - © j «© 
hat Ment in f - i iq ‘turn of a little more than $2 for $1 For Zinc Etchings, one or more colors? 
—— + cm full provided note is paid jnvested.” Bear in mind the calcula- e § 4 : 
a ay due, which I think it will be. I tions were based on nitrate at $90 per Ooo in For Designs and Iliustrations for cata- 
site ish to thank Orange Judd Service ton’ logues and book covers, advertisements, i 
fell prea for what it has done for me. Ppa was tested out ny year fashions, machinery. = | 
she ® not believe I would have received W certain forage crops. ye gave a - = | 
. the -3e3 ‘ value per acre when 150 pounds of Our Engravings ° ° ° Write = 
nad money if it had not been for your Q = | 
— efforts —f Robert —- Fitch, Mill. Bitrate were used of $4, wheat of $10, ‘Emb y uality, Service, Price for Estimates 
ind brook NY : ah millet $27, corn $12 and oats and peas 
<— NY, Fon aise. tn a Sre-yene voteton, PHELPS PHOTO-ENGRAVING PLANT (Phelps Pub.Co) = | 












ae ae ... .eg .. With 60 pounds of nitrate of soda used, 
edge check = full today wade corn the first year yielded a net in-| = 
‘tim against Gorson automobile crease of $20, oats following the me xt ! [iiiiiniilQ)iNuvunnnnynnniiitil nin iiiiXtivAyiaRiniNiNNiN iii RANAA NARA UCR Ais 


Myrick Building, Springfield, Mass. 
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That’s what you want in a tire and that’s 
what you get in the Fisk Cord. All that, 
plus most unusual resiliency, speed, 
comfort and luxury—backed by 

Fisk quality and all the care 

and practical knowledge that 

can be built into a tire. 
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A fully equipped system of Fisk 
Service Branches throughout the 
country adds miles to your tires 
—and dollars to your pocket. 
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